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E have heard for generations that the children of this 
country are its most valuable asset, and that teaching 


is the noblest of the professions. 


It is the business of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
to translate these words into actual facts; that is, to make the 
children of this country its most valuable asset, and to make 
teaching the noblest of the professions. 

—PRESIDENT CHARLESWORTH TO THE CALGARY TEACHERS ALLIANCE 





The Canadian Teachers’ Federation has, in the first year 
of its existence, been put to.a test, severe indeed, for so early 
a stage of its organization. Nevertheless it has stood the 
strain with remarkable success. 


During the year there have been ~ime Teachers’ strikes in 
different parts of the Dominion and it speaks well for the 


| esprit de corps and awakening professional consciousness of 


the teachers of this country that in no case has a teacher now 
in the work been willing to take the place of a fellow teacher 
strike. 


—PRESIDENT CHARLESWORTH TO THE CALGARY TEACHERS ALLIANCE 
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NO FURTHER AWAY THAN 
YOUR TELEPHONE 


THE GREATEST CONVENIENCE 
OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 


A HERALD WANT AD 


They save time, money and trouble—They do 
their work quickly and thoroughly—They never 
7 on the job—They are to thous all nde time. 
aint niet “and your message — Ss every 
they bring you ms seam 


Self Help ! 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 
GRADES XI and XIil. 


UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 


Permit teachers may obtain Grade XI, 
The cost of 


A HERALD WANT AD 


is very small—The work they do is very big— 
When you have a want that needs immediate 
action use 


A HERALD WANT AD 


Rent your rooms—Hire your help—Get a good 
job—Sell your house—Buy-a car—Find what 
you have lost. 
A phone call will get you instant and 
courteous service. 


The Herald Publishing Co. 


LIMITED 
PHONE M4666 Office Open Until 9 p.m. 


Teachers with Second Class standing » 
may obtain First Class. 


Correspondence Department 


Alberta College North 


F. S. McCall, B.A., Principal 


10041 101st Street 
PHONE 1464 ~ - EDMONTON 
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Thoughts ledp out of the type- 
written page, word by word, 
phrase by phrase, sentence by 
sentence. When you think legib- 
ly, on the CORONA, you think 
well. Personal letters, business 
letters, manuscripts, reports, pro- 
posals—type them yourself on 


CORON 


“The Personal Writing Machine” 


A handful of writing efficiency 
which weighs 6 pounds and types 
anywhere. 


We Sell For Cash or on Easy Payments 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


“Your Typewriter Men” 
606 “A” Centre Street Phone M.5180 Calgary, Alberta 
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Che A. O. A. Magazine 


MAGISTRI NEQUE SERVI 


Official Organ of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
Published on the Tenth of Each Month 


EXECUTIVE—1921-22 


President, H. C. Newland, Edmonton. 
Immediate Past President, T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary. 
Vice-President, Chas. E. Peasley, Medicine Hat. 
General Secretary-Treasurer, John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 


TRUSTEES: Miss Kate Chegwin, Edmonton; W. W. Scott, Satay) 
S. R. Tompkins, Lethbridge; Ada A. Wright, Vegreville; J. T. 
Cuyler, Medicine Hat. 


SOLICITORS: Van Allen, Simpson & Co., Edmonton. 


a COMMITTEE: T. E. A. Stanley, H. C. Newland, B.A., LL.B., 
John W. Barnett, Chas. E. Peasiley. 


EDITOR: H. C. Newland, Edmonton. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary; J. T. Cuyler, 
Medicine Hat; R. V. Howard, Edmonton; C. S. Edwards, Ed- 
monton. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 
Published, Controlled and Edited by the 
ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton, South 


Subscription: Members of A.T.A. 
Non-Members 


$1.00 per annum 
$1.50 per annum 





Vol. II. 


Edmonton, Alberta, June, 1921 No. 1 











HASTINGS LAKE S. D., No. 2939 
UNION. JACK S. D., No. 1865 
MacEWAN S. D., No. 1663 
WAINWRIGHT S. D., No. 1658 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED, No. 32 
TAIMI S. D., No. 3076 


Candidates selected for the above posts, who are 
members of the A. T. A., are earnestly requested to 
apply for information to 

JOHN W. BARNETT, . 
General SecretaryTreasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton. 
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RE MEMBERSHIP FEES 


The membership fees for the present year ending 
Easter, 1922, have not been increased, but the last 
Annual General Meeting passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved that the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
recommend to the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, that every member of the affiliated organ- 
izations comprising the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation be assessed One Dollar as a reserve 
fund for contingencies.” 


It is reasonably certain that when the C.T.F. Con- 
vention meets in August the above proposal will 
calry unanimously. Alberta has given its endorsa- 
tion to the proposal and many of the other affiliated 


organizations have done likewise. Therefore it is as 
well for members of the A.T.A. to follow suit with 
the other provinces and collect their quota of the 
Contingency Fund without delay. No time is more 
opportune than when the members pay their annual 
membership fee. This means that, in addition to the 
sum required by the A.T.A. One Dollar more should 
be collected for the C.T.F. Contingency Fund. There 
is, however, a large number of our members who 
have contributed to the Edmonton Fund, and these 
members will NOT be required to contribute further 
to the C.T.F. Contingency Fund. 


To prevent any possible chance of misunderstand- 
ing the following table is given. 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 
Subscription Assessment 


Membership to for C.T.F. 
ew to TheA.T.A. Contingency Total 
etch. d 


Magazine Fun 
$4.00 $1.00 $1.00 $6.00 


Annual Salary— 


(1) Under $1500... 
(2) $1500 but less 
than $2000 ... 6.00 1.00 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less 
than $2500 ... 8.00 1.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over 9.00 1.00 1.00 11.00 


N.B. (1) Those who have already paid into the Ed- 
monton Fund will deduct $1.00 from the above 
total. 

-(2) The subscription to the A.T.A. Magazine is 
not compulsory, but no loyal member of the 
Alliance should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 


Alberta was the first Provincial organization to 
pass on the Contingency Fund, and each and every 
member should therefore carry out both in spirit 
and letter the unanimous resolution passed by the 
delegates in the Annual Geneal Meeting. 

Secretaries of locals are earnestly requested to do 
their best to obtain the annual membership dues 
before the Midsummer vacation. A collection drive 
now will be most acceptable to Headquarters. 





TEN WAYS TO KILL A LOCAL ALLIANCE 


(1) Don’t come to the meetings. 

(2) If you do come, come late. 

(3) If the weather doesn’t suit you, don’t think 
of coming. 

(4) If you do attend a meeting, find fault with 
the work of the officers and other members. 

(5)Never accept office, as it is easier to criticize 
than to do things. 

(6) Nevertheless, get sore if you are not appoint- 
ed on the committee, but if you are, do not attend 
committee meetings. 

(7) If asked by the chairman to give your opinion 
on some matter tell him you have nothing to say. 
After the meeting tell everyone how things ought to 
be done. 

(8) Do nothing more than is absolutely neces- 
sary, but when members roll up their sleeves and 
willingly, unselfishly use their ability to help mat- 
ters along howl that the Local is run by a clique. 

(9) Hold back your dues as long as possible, or 
don’t pay at all. 

(10) Don’t bother about getting new members: 
“Let George do it.” 
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Baseball, Football, 
Tennis, Golf 


Cricket, Lacrosse, 
Bicycles or Accessories 


SPORTS OUTFITTERS EXCLUSIVELY 


Alex. Martin Sporting Goods Co. 
Limited 
231 8th AVENUE E., CALGARY, ALTA. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUES 





Guns and Ammunition 
Skating and Winter Sports 


Fishing or Camping Outfits 
Athletic Supplies 











4% on SAVINGS 


With sixty-five years’ experience of deposit accounts 
of all kinds, with over thirty-three million dollars of 
asséts, with a staff of experienced, practical officials 
ready to serve clients promptly and courteously, no 
other institution can give you better Savings Account 
service than the old “Canada Permanent.” Office 
hours, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. One dollar and upwards opens 
your account. 


Ganada Permanent Mortgage Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
138 McDougall Avenue W. T. Creighton, Mgr. 




















Western Canada 
—— College —— 

















CALGARY (Incorporated 1903) 


Dr. A. 0. MACRAE, Principal 


Oldest, 
Residential College and School 
in Middle Western Canada 


Largest and Best Known Boys’ 


W4266 17th Avenue and 6th Street W. 
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THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA OFFERS 


THE FOLLOWING INVESTMENTS: 











10-Year Gold Bonds 


Dated May 1, 1921; Maturing May 1, 1931 


Price $98.16 


and accrued Interest from May 1, 1921 


Denominations: $1060, $500, $1,000 
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15-Year Gold Bonds 


Dated April 1, 1921; Maturing April 1, 1936 


Price $97.59 


and accrued Interest from April 1, 1921 


Denominations: $500, $1,000 














PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


THESE BONDS MAY ALSO BE PURCHASED THROUGH YOUR LOCAL BANK, OR FROM 
ANY RECOGNIZED BOND HOUSE IN THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


Address all communications to the Deputy Provincial Treasurer 


HON. C. R. MITCHELL, 


Provincial Treasurer. 


W. V. NEWSON, 


Deputy Provincial Treasurer, 
Parliament Buildings, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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RE THE A. T. A. MAGAZINE 


The newspapers of the Province receive the ma- 
jority of the ‘Teacher Wanted” ads.; yet no news- 
paper reaches more than a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the teaching body. On the other hand, 
“The A.T.A. Magazine” is read by over 2100 teach- 
ers and a large number of school trustees. There- 
fore, if school boards want real service ‘‘The A.T.A. 
Magazine” is the logical organ in which to advertise 
for teachers. 

“The A.T.A. Magazine” should, in any case, be the 
recognized medium through which our members 
should seek appointment, and if members persist in 
using our advertising columns, school boards will 
soon get the habit of sending a “Teacher Wanted” 
ad. to us immediately upon receipt of the resigna- 
tion of a teacher. 

The Magazine will henceforward be published on 
the tenth of each month. Consequently, school 
boards will now be able to fill a vacancy before the 
end: of the month, should the teacher’s resignation 
be in their hands by the first instant. And the same 
will be true of the teacher, for he will be in good 
time to send a “School Wanted” ad. to the Magazine 
and have a reasonable prospect of commencing in 
his new school immediately after his period of 
notice has expired. 

The A.T.A. is forbidden by law to establish an em- 
ployment bureau, all employment bureaus having 
_ been placed under the Provincial Government. Then 
the next best thing to.an A.T.A. Employment Bu- 
reau is to make our own Official Organ the recog- 
nized medium of exchange for teachers. We desire 
to make an appeal to the loyalty of our members to 
seek appointment through our advertising columns, 
and to do all possible in the way of inducing school 
boards to forward “Teacher Wanted” ads. to the 
Magazine. Teachers who secure a “Teacher Want- 
ed” ad. from a school board will have their own 
”*School Wanted” ad. inserted free of charge. Our 
charge for “Teacher Wanted” ads. is $1.50, and for 
“School Wanted” ads. $1.00. 

There is another field of advertising which the 
Magazine should enter—that of Official Announce- 
ments in connection with the erection of school 
buildings. We are arranging for all contractors in 
the Province to receive a copy of the Magazine and 
perhaps teachers will bring this fact to the atten- 
tion of their School Board, pointing out to them this 
fact, and suggesting that an advertisement in “The 
A.T.A. Magazine” is the most suitable method of 


getting tenders for the erection of school buildings. 


We believe that the solicitation of members for 
subscribers to “The A.T.A. Magazine’ would pro- 
duce better results than a circular letter sent to 
school boards. Much misrepresentation prevails 
with regard to the Alliance and we are confident 
that if the teachers see to it that their Trustees sub- 
scribe to the Magazine many erroneous impressions, 
due in most cases to lack of accurate knowledge, 
will be dispelled. A.T.A. member, do your share in 
convincing the Trustees that the Alliance stands for 
true education, first, last, and all the time. 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice 
their case by acting without having previously re- 
ceived advice. Several cases have recently been 





brought to our notice where teachers have been 
stampeded into action—have even resigned—and 
thereby rendered it impossible for the Alliance to 
be of assistance. 

1. If you are a member of a Local Alliance, refer 
your case to the Local Executive, and if they so re- 
commend, the matter may be referred to Headquar- 
ters. A report should be forwarded by the Local 
Executive. Many cases may be more expeditiously 
and successfully dealt with by the Local Alliance 
than by the Provincial Alliance. Local organizations 
should function wherever possible. 

2. If a member at large, a letter, lettergram or 
long distance ’phone call will be promptly attended 
to, and the necessary advice tendered. 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Knights-Errant of the Wilderness; by M. H. Long: 


Macmillan 


Most children’s books are obviously written down 
to the level of the child. This is a fault that is ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid. It is, also, apparently 
something of a feat to make history interesting and 
at the same time to avoid the romantic and the 
sentimental. In his “Knights-Errant of the Wilder- 
ness” Mr. Long has been very successful in evading 
these defects. His account of the early explorers 
of this country is at once, simple, informative and 
interesting. Intended for the use of school children, 
the book will have a great appeal to all Westerners. 

Hudson, Radisson, Grosseilliers, Kelsey, Veren- 
drye, Hendry Hearne and Mackenzie are presented 
to us in such a way that we can catch some of the 
fascination which drew them on into this hidden 
corner of the globe. Hudson, in search of the West- 
ern Sea, lured on to a horrid death in a desolate nor- 
thern bay; Radisson and Grosseilliers, dashing 
“coureurs de bois” to whom adventuring was life; 
Kelsey, the London street Arab, wandering alone 
into the Indian country; and Hendry, ex-smuggler 
and outlaw, hunting the buffalo and the grizzly with 
bands of plains Indians, opened the way from the 
north. Verendrye and his sons, following Radisson’s 
southern trail, crossed the prairies. Hearne, lone- 
handed and intrepid, over the tundras north and 
west from Hudson’s Bay discovered the Coppermine 
river. Mackenzie, one of the most resolute explorers 
the world has known, finally reached the Arctic by 
the Mackenzie, and the Pacific across the Rockies. 
And now men go by aeroplane to Fort Norman, and 
across the Rockies in observation cars. 

Mr. Long, who is teaching at the University of 
Alberta and was formerly on the staff of the Victoria 
High School, Edmonton, is to be congratulated on 
the very excellent book he has written. It will fill 
a long felt need and should be available for schools 
at once. —R.V.H. 





It is reported that some of our “permit” teachers were 
advised by an official of the department to get a little exper- 
ience on a “permit” before attending the Normal school. Now 
frankly, isn’t that collusion? 
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With this issue we pass the first milestone. Owing to the 
fact that we have a new contract for our printing there are a 
few changes in our style, which we hope our readers will 
approve. Their attention is called tc the date of issue, which 
is now the 10th of each month. They are also asked to read 
carefully the official announcements “Re the A. T. A. Maga- 
zine.” 

Our first volume consisted of ten numbers only, like “The 
School,” “The American Teacher,” and, in fact, the larger 
number of teachers’ pericdicals. But this year we expect to 
publish the full twelve numbers, and issues for July and for 
August should therefore be forthcoming. 


* * a 


Many of our members are enquiring about the department- 
al regulation which requires the reading of Grade IX answer 
papers to be done before July 15th. There seems to be a gen- 
eral vigorous protest against the iniquity of the scheme. Why, 
it is asked, should teachers be required to extend the school 
year to July 15th? And how can this be avoided if the answer 
papers are read before June 30th while the departmental! 
examinations are in progress? The papers are to be marked 
and sent to the Department: are they to be read again? And is 
there any possibility of securing a uniform standard by such 
a procedure? 


An article in this issue by Mr. Sansom calls attention to 
some educational problems which are widely discussed at the 
present time. In the May “Harper’s,” in an article entitled 
“Educational Unleveling,” there is a discussion as to why 
American colleges fail to raise the intellectual temperature 
and to generate respect and enthusiasm for learning; and the 
answer is found in the general neglect of superior students, 
and the wasting of endless hours with “students who are unfit 
to profit by college training.’ A writer in “School and Society” 
of April 30th expresses the same idea more forcibly, perhaps, 
when he says: “Blinded, either by ignorance or for the sake 
of expediency, to the plain facts of individual differences, the 
authorities of our colleges have, in the classes, joined minds 
which the gods themselves have put asunder.” Ought not our 
gifted children, as well as our morons, be segregated and 
given special training suited to their native endowments? 
What will be the effect of the proposed attenuation of the 
public school curriculum? Now if Alberta teachers are really 
interested in education they ought to take up this discussion. 
Let us make this the subject for a symposium. Mr. Stanley 


will be glad to receive any articles or communications, and 
Mr. Sansom to answer enquiries or furnish data regarding 
intelligence measurement. 

a: &) 

By the way, did you read H. G. Wells’ article in “The Sat- 
urday Evening Post” of May 7th? He has some bold but re- 
freshing suggestions on “mass production in education”; that 
it, “the reorganization of schooling upon the lines of big pro- 
duction” so that we can get” a civilized community in the 
world at an educational level very markedly higher than the 
exis_ing educational level.”” He would use world-standardized 
equipment—cheap, because produced for a world market, and 
therefore available in very large quantities. Gramaphones, 
moving pictures, and the projection lantern would become the 
most important equipment of any school. The ideal of educa- 
tion would be the world ideal—humanity. 
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Persistent rumors cf a midsummer election are wafted on 
these June breezes. It is about time to read up the U. F. A. 
platform: the farmers are strong for co-operation, you know! 

“The Edmonton Bulletin” blamed the Alliance for the high 
percentage of failures of last year’s departmental examina- 
tions. “The Bulletin” cught to be informed that for several 
years before it was the practice of the Examinations Board to 
“revise upward” the marks returned by the examiners, twice 
or even three times. Last year, however, that practice was 
discontinued, and the lists were published pretty much as they 
came from the examiners. In the interests of education, let 
us hope that this “boosting business” has stopped for good. 

.* + + 

It was reported at the time of the Edmonton strike that the 
I.dmonton Board were employing “strikebreakers.” This, how- 
ever, is not the case: the Board merely employed “substi- 
tutes,” including some of the regular “substitute staff.” The 
following are reported as having served as “substitutes”: 
Mrs. H. M. E. Evans, Mrs. A. L. Burt, Mrs. E. K. Broadus, Mrs. 
R. H. Knight, Mrs. W. D. Ferris, Mrs. Mullet, Mr. A. D. McDon- 
ald, M.A., Mrs. Reevey, Mrs. Strang, Mrs. Nichols, Mr. P. Whit- 
man, Miss Trimble, Mrs. Jones, Mr. D. C. Robertson, M.A., 
Mrs. H. B. Armstrong, Mrs. E. Huntley, Mrs. Ccoper, Mr. 
George Young, Miss Marjory Hill, Mrs. W. W. Hutton, Mrs. R. 
J. Russell, “Big Six” Langford, Mr. J. D. Foster, Mr. J. Mc- 
Allister, Mr. Greene, Mrs. E. L. Hill, Mrs. Parrish, Mrs. D. W. 
Macdonald, Mr. Hall, Col. Saunders. 

AUTOLYCUS. 








QUALITY — SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 


Are essential qualities with the 


Henry Roche Printing Co. 


LIMITED 





Where the A.T.A. Magazine and the Alberta Labor 
News are printed 


Adams Building - 














EDMONTON 














Ye Olde Firme 1850-1921 


Seventy-one years’ experience is given to you when 
you purchase a 
Heintzman & Co. Piano 
Upright or Grand, all constructed with the greatest 
care, and supplied with the Heintzman Special 
Action. No Thumping necessary, it responds quickly 
to the gentlest touch. 
This action, combined withthe famous Heintzman tone, 
gives the purchaser the best piano money can buy. 


HEINTZMAN HALL 
HEINTZMAN & CO., LTD. 


W. J. Davis, Manager 


10139 Jasper Ave. Phone 1621 
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THE VINTAGE OF 1921 


The harvest of legislation affecting teachers was 
somewhat more abundant during the recent session 
of the Provincial Legislature than has been the case 
for several years. There are three amendments to 
the School Ordinance, and two new and fully ma- 
tured enactments, 


In the first place, section 154 of the Ordinance 
has been amended to provide for the payment of 
teachers at least once in every month, instead of 
once in every three months as heretofore. A recom- 
mendation asking for this change was the unanim- 
ous request of the Joint Committee of officials from 
the Teachers’ Alliance and the Trustees’ Associa- 
tion, which met at Edmonton on March 5th. It is 
indeed pleasing to behold so soon the fruit of that 
recommendation. Many teachers, especially in the 
country, will reap a substantial benefit, and the 
Alliance will have to deal with fewer cases that bor- 
der on the verge of litigation. 

The other amendments to the Ordinance are 
somewhat of an expected surprise; inasmuch as 
President Newland in his annual report to the A. E. 
A. stated that the activity of the Alliance in regard 
to the improved form of agreement had always been 
sound, and was so buttressed in absolute legality 
that nothing short of amendments to the Ordinance 
would suffice to dislodge the Alliance from its posi- 
tion. And now we have the necessary amendments. 
Section 151, the “locus standi” of the Alliance with 
regard to the Substitute Clause 5, read before 
amendment as folléws, in part: 

“The contract entered into shall be in the form pre- 
scribed by the Minister and such form may be altered or 
amended as may be mutually agreed upon by the con- 
tracting parties providing such alterations or amend- 
ments are not inconsistent with any of the provisions of 
this Ordinance or the regulations of the department.” 

As amended this section now reads: 

“The contract entered into shall be in the form pre- 
scribed by the Minister and such form may be altered or 
amended as may be mutually agreed upon by the con- 
tracting parties provided always that such alterations or 
amendments shall be subject to the approval of the 
Minister.” 

On all fours with this is the amendment to sec- 
tion 95, clause 17. This section sets forth in detail 
the duties and powers of trustee boards, and reads 
in part as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Board of every district and 
it shall have power— 

17. To engage a teacher or teachers duly qualified 
under the regulations of the department to teach in the 
school or schools in its charge on such terms as it may 
deem expedient; the contract wherefor shall be in writing 
and may be in the form prescribed by the Minister, etc.” 
In the amendment the words following the semi- 

colon read: 

“—_ the contract wherefor shall be in writing and shall 
conform to the provisions of section 151 of this Ordinance, 
etc.” 

And there we are, as we were! What becomes of 
our Substitute Clause 5? That all depends on 
whether or not the Minister sees fit to approve it. 
No doubt he will do so in certain cases. Moreover, it 
must be admitted that there is a negative advantage 





for the Alliance in having a form of contract which 
‘Trustee boards cannot modify by striking out claus- 
es that are favorable to the teacher—the enquiry 
vlause, for example. But the positive advantage of 
ean Alliance representative present at such enquiry 
recognition of the Alliance, that is to say—is en- 
tirely wanting. 

According to a report in the “Edmonton Journal” 
of April 15th, the debate in committee on this 
amendment was rather keen. “In effect,’ says this 
report,” the action of the legislature clothes the 
Minister with power to present a uniform contract 
to all school boards and teachers for their signature, 
and the debate revolved around this principle.” The 
Minister defended the amendment on the ground 
that a variety of contracts made with the 4,000 
school boards of the Province entailed many diffi- 
culties, and instanced the first Model Form put out 
by the Alliance. “This contract,” he is reported as 
saying, “provides that a teacher can only be dis- 
missed for inefficiency and misconduct. A Supreme 
Court judge can be dismissed for misconduct alone.” 
He further pointed out that the department’s model 
uniform contract is much in advance of those in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, in that it can be made 
continuing, and provides for a salary schedule and a 
hearing at dismissal. Premier Stewart maintained 
that the amendment, by giving a uniform contract, 
would protect both the teacher and the school 
boards. Mr. Ewing opposed the amendment on the 
ground that school boards should be left with some 
right of free contract and not turned into mere 
“rubber stamps.” The amendment was resolved by a 
vote of thirty for, to eight against, the eight being: 
A. F. Ewing, Dr. G. D. Stanley, F. W. Lundy, Alex. 
Ross, Mrs. R. C. Price, W. M. Davidson, Mrs. L. C. 
McKinney, and Col. Nelson Spencer. 


As the law now stands, therefore, every alteration 
or amendment in the departmental form of contract 
is absolutely invalid unless the Minister gives his 
assent. And since the purpose of this stereotyped 
form is to secure uniformity, the Minister cannot set 
the seal of his approval on any alterations or amend- 
ments without defeating the very purpose of this 
legislation. Apropos of this the “Calgary Albertan,”’ 
in a leading article of May 16th, remarks: 


“The action taken by the department is protection for 
neither trustees nor teachers. There is good reason to 
believe that it was adopted as part of the policy to destroy 
the power of the Teachers’ Alliance in this Province. But 
there is a bigger principle than that involved. There is a 
very plain and decided movement in the present tendency 
by the provincial government to remove from the school 
districts, and from the municipalities, the control of their 
own affairs, and to place it in the centralized hands of the 
Province. The movement is plain and continuous. Year 
by year local municipalities and school districts are being 
robbed of their powers, the control being usurped by the 
Province. The movement has been so insidious that it has 
been unnoticed. It will create a complete innovation in our 
method of municipal administration if it is not checked 
soon. 

“The action of the government in prohibiting all right 
of contract between the school boards and the teachers is 
the most flagrant example cf this dangerous movement. . 
Now a school board which meets about 90 per cent of the 
expense of running the school, cannot sign a contract with 
a teacher unless such contract is sanctioned by the de- 
partment of education, which supplies about 10 per cent. 
of the funds. : 

“The department of education can hold up any agree- 
ment which the Calgary School Board might make with 
its teachers. It can prevent any plan of settlement of dif- 
ficulties mutually decided upon. With such power it prac- 
tically takes full control of the affairs of the schools in 
this city and in any other school district in the province. 
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“From time to time we hear of movements for increased 
home rule for municipalities. It is a mockery to discuss 
anything of that kind, when we are abandoning the very 
basic principles of municipal government. 

“Of the legislation passed during the recent session, 
that change in school legislation was one of the most 
reactionary and most dangerous.” 

The new enactments are two: provision for the 
establishment of consolidated rural high schools; 
and an Act to provide for the establishment of a 
“Board of Conciliation,” as follows: 

“(1) Whenever it is made to appear to the Minister that 
any disagreement or dispute between any board of trus- 
tees and their teacher or teachers has arisen or may arise, 
where such disagreement or dispute in the opinion of the 
Minister relates to the proper carrying out of the con- 
tract entered into between the board of trustees and such 
teacher or teachers, the Minister may appoint a board 
which shall be known as a ‘Board of Conciliation’ to in- 
quire into and investigate any such disagreement or dis- 
pute, and to make such report thereon as is just and rea- 
sonable, and in the conduct of such investigation said 
Board may take evidence under oath and upon affirmation. 

“Provided, however, that no board of conciliation shall 
have power to intervene in connection with negotiations 
between any teacher and a school board with respect to 
any new contract or any extension or amendment or re- 
newal of any contract already in existence. 

“(2) Every such board of conciliation shall consist of 
three members, one representing the school trustees of 
the province, one representing the school teachers of the 
province, and the chairman of the board who shall be 
neither trustee nor teacher.” 


The Alliance asked the Government for a Board 
of Conciliation a year ago, at the time that the 
Manitoba Government set up such a Board in co- 
operation with the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation. 
The Manitoba Act, however, differs from the Alberta 
Act in this important particular: in Manitoba the 
Board is at the call of either of the two parties, the 
teacher or the trustees, whereas in Alberta the 
Board is at the call of the Minister only, a circum- 
stance which must render it less readily available, 
since justice cannot travel speedily by a circuitous 
route. There is no provision for dispatch at any 
stage of the proceedings, no time limit, no provision 
for making the report available or effective. Then 
again, the scope of the Board’s power is very nar- 
row. It may deal only with matters arising out of 
contract, and, according to the proviso following 
section (1) above, not even of every contract. More- 


over, it will be important to know what is meant by . 


a “new contract.’ Does this term include, for in- 
stance, every contract not in existence at the time 
of the passing of the Act? And are the new self- 
renewing contracts included or excluded by the 
words, “extension or amendment or renewal,” of the 
proviso. ‘ 

But however much in the dark we may be as to 
just what contracts, existent, non-existent, or about 
to be, really fall within the purview of this statute, 
we should assure ourselves that no contract amend- 
ed by the Substitute Clause 5 can ever furnish mat- 
ter for an enquiry by the Board of Conciliation. And 
why should the range of subject-matter for a hear- 
ing by the Board be so much limited? The reason 
assigned is that to enlarge the range would of ne- 
cessity disturb the powers and duties of trustee 
boards under the School Ordinance. Why, then, did 
this objection not countervail when the Ordinance 
was being amended to curtail their powers and 
duties in the matter of contract? 


Another point deserves notice. From section (1) 
above it will be seen that the machinery of the 


Board can be set in motion only if the Minister sees 
fit to do so. A teacher, therefore, who wishes to 
bring a case before the Board will not know whether 
or when the Board will act. The possibility of re- 
dress may become a mere remote contingency—to 
say nothing of the fact that members of the Board 
will be appointees of the Minister and responsible to 
him alone. Now already, under section 153 of the 
Ordinance, any teacher who has been suspended or 
dismissed may appeal to the Minister “who shall 
have power to take evidence and confirm or reverse 
the decision of the Board of Trustees.” Moreover, 
clause 1 of section 7 of the Ordinance, which sets 
forth the powers of the Minister, states: 


“It shall be the duty of the Minister and he shall have 
power— 

1. To appoint one or more persons to inquire into and 
report upon any appeal, complaint or dispute arising from 
the decision of any board or inspector or other school 
official or upon the condition of one or more schools or 
upon the financial condition of any district or upon any 
other school matter; and such person or persons shall 
have power to take evidence under oath or by affirmation; 
and the Minister upon receipt of such report shall make 
such order thereon as to him shall seem proper; etc.” 


Here it will be noted, the powers conferred are the 
widest possible: no hesitation here about overriding 
the prerogative of the trustee board or interfering 
with its powers. And the appointment of the inquis- 
itors is mandatory—a manifest duty, not a discre- 
tionary power. Hence the new Board of Concilia- 
tion is a sort of excrescence. The legislation which 
sets it up is not mandatory, and confers much nar- 
rower powers on the members of the Board than are 
already given under the Ordinance. We now have a 
guperabundance of inquisitorial legislation, and this 
portion of the 1921 vintage seems superfluous and 
otiose. 


Neverthless the new Board ought to be given a 
fair trial by the teachers, not so much for its own 
sake as because of what it may lead to. It is another 
step in the direction of industrial democracy. If the 
Minister appoints nominees of the Alliance to repre- 
sent the teachers, and distributes the Board’s activi- 
ties over five districts of the Province under a per- 
manent Chairman, the Board may occasionally be 
brought within hailing distance of teachers in dis- 
tress. That is to hope for the best, and credit the 
Minister with a sincere desire to co-operate with the 
Alliance. Now faith is “the evidence of things un- 
seen’’; in the blazing light of things seen faith droops 
and dwindles. But in the scorching ray of the fol- 
lowing facts brought out in an editorial from the 
“Calgary Albertan,” all faith is seared to a cinder: 

“On the last day of the late session, the Minister of 

Education unofficially consulted with several of the mem- 

bers of the legislature, about certain proposed amend- 

ments to the statute law, which had they been introduced 
would have very greatly delayed the session and would 
have exasperated the teachers. One of these proposed 


clauses was intended to make illegal the method that the | 


Teachers’ Alliance takes to give publicity to difficulties 
with school boards. The second was to make impossible 
representation on the school boards of teacher organiza- 
tions, which was one of the contentions of the Edmonton 
school teachers. The third was a proposed resolution to 
be placed before the provincial legislature, asking approv- 
al of that body of the Edmonton school board in the fight 
under way. 


“Some of the members of the legislature with whom the 
Minister conferred advised strongly against presenting 
such legislation to the legislature at the last day of the 
session and for that or some other reason of that kind 
the Minister did not press his amendments and resolution.” 
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Last November the Otis Group Intelligence Scale 
was given to Grades IV to VIII inclusive of the High- 
lands Practice School, Edmonton.. A rather full 
account of the results with a brief description of the 
Otis Scale appeared in the May number of “The 
School” and need not be repeated here. But a brief 
statement of a few of the conditions disclosed by 
the test will serve to indicate the surprising nature 
of some of the results. In Grade IV, for instance, 
there were found to be eight pupils whose mental 
ages as determined by the scale were at least as 
high as (in most cases higher than) the mental ages 
of 33 pupils in Grade V, 22 in Grade VI, 21 in Grade 
VII, and 4 in Grade VIII. One of these Grade IV pupils 
was found to be exceeded in this respect by only 
ten pupils in the whole five grades. That it is a mis- 
take to make any serious attempt to grade pupils on 
the basis of their age (which is, nevertheless, what 
we are always trying to do) is indicated by the fact 
that the entire range of the mental ages of all these 
rupils was covered by pupils who were twelve years 
of age. It is also a matter of curiosity to note what 
these classes would be like if which, of course, no 
person would seriously suggest) the pupils were to 
be regarded on the basis of these results alone. If, 
for instance, all pupils making scores of from 80 to 
100, 42 in number, were to be put into one class, 
this class would contain pupils from 9 to 16 years 
old, and would be made up of 7 pupils now found in 
arade IV, 5 from Grade V, 15 from Grade VI, 11 
from Grade VII and 4 from Grade VIIL. 

To check these results and also to find out more 
definitely what use if any can be made of mental 
tests in the grading of pupils a further study was 
made of all the pupils of Grade VI, teacher Miss 
Gladys C. Griffith, whose co-operation in this matter 
I wish gratefully to acknowedge, and also of a few 
pupils from the other grades, by the use of the Binet 
scale, Stanford Revision. This scale is an individual 
scale and while the Otis tests can be administered 
to a whole class in little more than an hour and the 
results scored in two hours or three, it took about 
forty hours to test the 31 pupils of Grade VI by the 
Binet scale. The latter undoubtedly gives more re- 
liable results than a group test but it is now gener- 
ally agreed that under ordinary conditions this 
advantage is not sufficiently great to justify such a 
large expenditure of time in giving it. The view is 
sustained by the results of the present experiment. 
The high positive correlation between the two tests 
is indicated in Fig 1. In this graph each dot repre- 
sents a pupil and stands for two values—the Otis 
Index of Brightness (IB), read horizontally, and the 
Binet Intelligence Quotient (IQ) read vertically. The 
Otis IB and the Binet IQ mean substantially the 
same thing, both being in the nature of intelligence 
ratios with 100 representing the normal or average 
child whose mental and chronological ages are the 
same. But the two ratios are computed in different 
ways and should not be too literally compared. It 
will be seen, nevertheless, that the first and second 
highest pupils on’ the one scale are the first and 
second highest respectively on the other, and also 
that the lowest pupil and the second lowest on the 





one scale hold similar positions on the other. As 
you move in from the extremes discrepancies appear 
but in the majority of cases these are relativly insig- 
vificant. In only six cases is there serious disagree- 
ment between the two sets of results and it is of 
interest to note that in three of these cases the 
Ctis results, and in the other three cases the Binet 
results, were in closest agreement with the opinion 
of the teacher as to the intelligence of the pupils. 
So that for most purposes it is sufficient to give a 
group test to the whole class and then to apply the 
individual test in special cases where it seems best 
to confirm the group results, or where there is 
niarked disagreement between these results and the 
teacher’s judgment. 
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Fig 1. Showing Positive Correlation between Binet and Otis 
Intelligence Ratios. Grade VI, Highlands Practice School, 
Edmonton. 


A few words at this point on this question of the 
teacher’s judgment. This is a question of the very 
first importance inasmuch as the opinion of the 
teacher is practically the deciding factor in deter- 
mining the placing of the pupils in the lower grades. 
In regard to the relative intelligence of her pupils it 
may be said at once that the teacher’s judgment is 
a criterion of the very greatest value. A teacher 
knows what pupils are bright and what pupils are 
Gull; and also in a general way which pupils are the 
brightest and which the dullest. So fully is this rec- 
ognized that in the construction of intelligence 
scales it is accepted as a matter of course that any 
test purporting to measure intelligence must give 
results which are in general agreement with the 
teacher’s estimates. But when it comes to a question 
of the absolute intelligence of her pupils the teacher 
seems more likely to fall into error; she tends espec- 
ially to underestimate in the direction of brightness. 
A teacher knows her intelligent pupils, but she has 
n0 good means of knowing just how intelligent they 
are. There are obvious reasons for this. For one 
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thing her judgment is based largely on the results 
of class work, and this work is graded to the ability 
of the duller pupils in the class rather than to that 
of the brightest. A teacher with a class of from 
thirty to forty pupils, most of whom are of mediocre 
ability or less, has no time or opportunity to explore 
the intelligence-limits of her brightest pupils. To 
do this effectively it would almost be necessary to 
make a separate class of them, which would perhaps 
in some cases not be such a bad thing to do after 
all. But it is her business primarily to “level up” 
the class, to pull up the dull ones—very often, in- 
deed, to do the impossible. The bright pupils get no 
attention at all comparable to that which the dull 
pupils receive; they don’t need to be taught espec- 
ially. What really results from this process is a “lev- 
elling down” instead of a “‘levelling up,” which from 
an educational point of view is one of the most ob- 
jectionable features of our whole school system; 
and from the standpoint of the intelligence of the 
bright child the results would be, perhaps, far more 
serious than they are, but for the fortunate circum- 
stance that a bright intellect is probably one of the 
most indestructible of nature’s gifts. 


Another circumstance which tends to vitiate the 
teacher’s judgment with respect to her bright pupils 
is the fact that these pupils often work so far below 
capacity that they get careless and do not make as 
good a showing as pupils of much less ability to 
whom the work is more of a challenge. There are a 
number of conspicuous examples of this in the 
Highlands school. ‘“T,” for instance, is the grade IV 
pupil than whom only ten pupils of all those tested 
made better scores on the Otis scale. She is 9 years, 
§ months old and on the Binet scale she earned a 
mental age of 15 years; 2 months, and consequently 
an IQ of 155. There can be no question as to the 
rather exceptional mental ability of this child. The 
next most intelligent pupils in her class are about 
three years below her in mental age. And yet this 
pupil never stood at the head of her class any month 
all through the school year until quite recently after 
her teacher, observing from occasional answers and 
exercises that she was unusually bright, urged her 
to do her best. When asked if she found her school 
work difficult she shook her head and laughed as 
though it was quite an absurd idea which never had 
occurred to her before. Obviously this pupil should 
have been passed on to Grade V long ago and should 
now, granting good health and other favorable con- 
ditions, be doing Grade VI work at least.. But it 
would have put the teacher in a delicate position to 
promote one pupil and leave others behind who had 
regularly stood ahead of her in class work. And so 
this pupil has spent a whole year doing work which 
was graded to the ability of pupils fully five years 
her junior in mental age. Clearly the quality of the 
class work is an inadequate criterion for the grading 
of pupils in all cases. It needs to be supplemented 
by the intelligence examination. 


Another interesting case in point is that of “X,” 
a Grade VI pupil age 12:3. This pupil was recognized 
by her teacher as being bright but not exceptionally 
so, and the group test also failed to indicate a very 
high degree of brightness. But in the Binet scale 
“X” earned a mental age of 17:9 and an IQ of 145. 
Here we have the somewhat exceptional case of 
both a group test and the teacher’s judgment being 
at variance with the individual test. But the Binet 
results were so conclusive that there was a strong 
suspicion that this pupil had been working away 





below capacity, and that she did not even rise to the 
occasion on the Otis test. For the Binet year 14, for 
example, she passed five tests out of the six, losing 
only the vocabulary.- For year 16 (average adult) 
she again earned all but the vocabulary. For year 
i8 (superior adult) she passed on four tests out of 
the six; and she is the only pupil in the school so 
far tested who has passed the “ingenuity test.”” Now 
there is always a chance, of course, that a pupil like 
this might be lacking in certain other qualities such 
as application and the power of sustained attention, 
which are very necessary to success and not meas- 
ured adequately by a mental test. But as there was 
10 particular reason to think that the pupil had any 
very special handicap of this nature it was decided 
to test her again with Form B of the Otis scale; and 
on this occasion she made an IB of 147, and her 
record compared favorably in every way with her 
record on the Binet scale. The probabilities are that 
this pupil has a higher grade of intelligence than 
her teacher had ever suspected. 


But nothing that has been said should be inter- 
preted to mean that the teacher’s estimate is not 
of the very greatest value. When everything is con- 
sidered, when all those traits and characteristics 
which are hardly measured by intelligence tests at 
all, or by educational tests either for that matter, 
are taken into account, the opinion of the teacher 
remains incomparably, in my opinion, the best avail- 
able single criterion of a pupil’s fitness for a given 
grade of work. But no sooner is this admitted than 
we run up against another difficulty of which the 
bright child has again to bear the brunt. This is the 
difficulty of getting teachers to feel free to assert 
and act upon their views. Almost every influence 
which is brought to bear upon a teacher leads her 
to “play safe” in regard to this matter. It is per- 
fectly safe procedure to hold bright pupils in a class 
until the end of the year and then grade them into 
the next grade. And the teacher who departs much 
from the established order of things takes a chance 


‘on stirring up controversy; and no sensible teacher 


wants to do anything like that if she can help it. 
Better in her own interests for a teacher to under- 
grade a dozen bright pupils than to take a chance 
on overgrading one child who might later do poor 
work and have to be demoted. The result is that 
our treatment of the bright pupils is on the side of 
extreme conservatism. A few are allowed to “skip” 
each year for want of a better method of promotion, 
but the number is small, and the mode of selection, 
it seems to me, is extremely haphazard and unscien- 
tific. 


For these several reasons then,—the great range 
of the intelligence of pupils of a given age and in a 
given class; the practical difficulty of finding out 
through school work how intelligent the bright 
pupils are; the tendency of bright pupils to hide 
their intelligence by working below capacity; and, 
perhaps most important of all, the hesitancy on the 
part of teachers on grounds of expediency to recom- 
mend the “skipping” of pupils who already tend to 
be under-age for their grade—for these and other 
reasons we have far too many retarded bright pupils 
in the grades. This is a very serious matter in in- 
dividual cases, and should be receiving more atten- 
tion than it is. If education aims to be a public ser- 
vice the aim should be to make it the best possible 
service to the whole public, and not to that section 
of the public only who happen to have children of 
mediocre ability. Let me illustrate. 
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One of the brightest pupils in the Highlands school 
is “Z,” a Grade VI pupil, age 11:6,—one of the most 
unassuming, well-behaved, and altogether delightful 
children you ever met. On the Otis test “Z”’ made a 
score of 141 which is a higher score than that made 
on the same test by four of our First Class Normal 
School students and by nine of a class of teachers 
at the summer school last summer. On the Binet 
test this girl piled up the very respectable mental 
age of about 18 years and an IQ of 157. Now “Z” 
has already had one “skip” and will likely get an- 
other this year, so that she will be entering high 
school when she is about 13 years of age. This looks 
like a pretty good record but the fact of the matter 
is that “AZ” should have been doing Grade VIII work 
this year. This is a very conservative estimate of 
her ability. Only three students in Grade VIII this 
year made higher Otis scores than she did, and her 
score was higher by 9 points than the highest score 
made in Grade VII. And yet this girl spent all last 
year in Grade V and all this year in Grade VI. For 
the most part she has been just killing time right up 
through the grades. She has been doing the same 
work this year as a dozen pupils whose mental ages 
are less than twelve. Now ‘Z’s” parents are not rich 
people. Her father is a working man who draws 
comparatively small wages. He cannot afford to 
keep his children in school indefinitely. And if this 
child has to leave school with two or three years’ 
kiss education than her natural gifts entitled her to 
receive, how can we be said to have made even a 
serious effort to give these people good educational 
service? 

But this is not the whole story. “Z” has a sister 
“V” who went through Grade VIII last year. In order 
to reach earning capacity as soon as possible “V” 
then dropped out of the regular school work to take 
a commercial course. She is now working part time 
in an office at a very small stipend but “enough to 
buy her gloves and little things like that.” Now ac- 
cording to all accounts “V” was an even brighter 
pupil than her sister. Her record shows an almost 
unbroken succession of “firsts” right through the 
grades. But nevertheless it took her seven years to 
pass through the eight grades. She was fourteen 
when she finished Grade VIII. In all probability she 
should have been through Grade X, possibly Grade 
XI, at age fourteen. If “Z’” also has to leave school 
when she gets through Grade VIII, as seems not un- 
likely, these two children from the same family will 
have been together deprived of five or six years of 
education which they were entitled to receive. And 
if “Z’’ remains longer in school her case will be 
worse rather than better for this is not a situation 
that corrects itself with time—rather otherwise. 
This is not good educational service. 


We need to get used somehow to the notion that 
children differ enormously in their capacity to learn, 
and furthermore, that it does the bright child no 
more harm to study at somewhere near capacity 
than it does the dull child. In the good old days when 
private tuition was in vogue, we read of prodigies 
who could read Greek at seven and graduate from 
Oxford at twelve; but all that is a thing of the past. 
It now takes a whole yéar at age 10 to learn long 
division and another whole year at age 11 to learn 
denominate numbers. The rate of progress is fixed 
end irrevocably so within certain narrow limits. But 
the fact is that some children,can learn all they ever 
need to know about denominate numbers in one 
month and that at an earlier age than eleven; and 





on the other hand some children cannot learn de- 
nominate numbers at all at any age.. We should not 
even attempt to treat all children alike in this 
matter, 

Now this is not intended as an undiscriminating 
attack on the grading system in our schools. There 


.is no doubt but possibly a majority of the pupils are 


just about as well graded as they could be on the 
basis of our present course of studies. But we are 
seriously neglecting the exceptional children, both 
bright and dull, although just now we are thinking 
mainly of the bright. And if the suggested changes 
in the Alberta Course of Studies are really put into 
effect the lot of these bright retardates will be in- 
deed a sad one. No history at all of any account 
until age 13; no geography until age 11. A reduction 
of 50 per cent in the history material, and the work 
in arithmetic greatly reduced. No mathematics of 
any kind before age 15 excepting an emasculated 
arithmetic; and a great increase in the amount of 


_ time available for the intensive study of the funda- 


mental subjects. There may be a gleam of hope in 
this for the under-normals; but it is surely a cheer- 
less outlook for the high IQ’s. 


With further passing reference to the attitude of 
the laymen revision committee in regard to mathe- 
matics, it might be of interest to contrast the point 
of view of this body with that of Dr. T. Percy Nunn, 
an English mathematical master of long experience, 
who has recently written a school text in mathemat- 
ics. In the prefatory note to this work Dr. Nunn 
says, “The exercises in this volume are intended to 
supply the materials for a course in Algebra to be 
completed at about the age of sixteen.” In the Table 
of Contents to the book I note the following chapter- 
headings: “Hyperbolic and Parabolic Functions”; 
“Differential Formulae” ;‘“The Logarithmic and Anti- 
logarithmic Functions’; ‘Polar’ Co-ordinates’; 
“The Generalization of Wallis’ Law.” All these topics 
are presented, to be sure, in simplified form, but 
what a feast for juvenile genius nevertheless! It is 
apparent that Englishmen have not yet succeeded in 
modernizing education. . 


The core of our difficulty is that we appear to 
have seriously undertaken, even by statutory enact- 
ment, to give everyone an education; and we have 
clung at the same time almost with desperation to 
the “democratic” maxim, ‘One course for all.’”’ Now 
this course was originally and still is essentially a 
literary course. It was designed in its essential feat- 
ures for selected children before anybody had 
dreamed of attempting to educate “all the children 
of all the people.” The result is that since it is ob- 
viously impossible for Mohamet to come to the 
mountain we have undertaken to move the moun- 
tain to Mohamet. For perhaps half a century this 
work has been going on, but we have been doing it 
with so little heart and so much misgiving, and have 
been making so little impression on the mountain, 
that the final move is to take the matter out of the 
hands of educationists and give it to people to whom 
the expression “polar co-ordinates’? would probably 
suggest nothing more intellectually formidable than 
a pole fence. From the standpoint of our present 
purposes this move is probably a wise one. But the 
trouble is that instead of the mountain being moved 
it is being rapidly demolished; and gifted children, 
especially those of humble parentage, are being de- 
prived of their inalienable right to the wider vision. 


Now the intelligence examination would be of 
very real assistance in getting us out of this dilem- 
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ma if we really wanted to get out. By its use clever 
children can be recognized with greater certainty 
and at an earlier age than would be possible by any 
other means. The time has come when as a very 
minimum all children during their first year at 
school should be carefully studied with respect to 
their native mental endowment. If this were done 
no very extensive testing program would be needed 
in succeeding grades. The information gained by 
this means would be of great value to teachers 
throughout the pupil’s school career. The intelli- 
gence of a child is a basal consideration with respect 
to the whole question of vocational guidance. And 
the difficulties referred to above with respect to the 
recognition of exceptional ability would be largely 
overcome by the use of mental tests. For, to ra- 
capitulate, a test discloses not only the fact of 
brightness, which the teacher soon discovers any- 
way, but also the degree of brightness, which the 
teacher has no good means of finding out. Then 
again the mental test is an effective check on the 
bright child who gets into careless habits and sel- 
dom does himself justice in the school work. And 
finally, either high or low test scores, when duly con- 
firmed, give the cautious teacher a sense of security 
in recommending exceptional treatment for excep- 
tional pupils which could hardly be obtained by any 
cther means. 

Fig. 2 presents a graphic picture of the Grade VI 
class, Highlands school, from the standpoint of in- 
telligence. It will be seen at a glance that there are 
at least three pupils in this class who in all probabil- 
ity do not belong there at ail. This chart also shows 
very strikingly the negative correlation which has 
been found to exist in almost every class between 
chronological and mental age. The oldest of the 
three most intelligent children is only slightly over. 
twelve; and of the five pupils who are more than 
thirteen years old four are mentally less than twelve. 

We should be doing more for the bright pupils. 
They will be our future leaders in every department 
of life whether we would have it so or no. There is 
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Fig II. Showing Negative Correlation between Chronological 
Age and Mental Age (Binet). Grade VI, Highlands Practice 
School, Edmonton. 


an intellectual aristocracy created by nature and we 
may as well desist from these frantic efforts we are 
making to educate the relatively non-educable and 
prove that all men are equal. Bright children should 
either be segregated into classes of their own for 
special treatment, or they should at least be permit- 
ted to pass through the grades as quickly as they 
are able to do so. Every consideration of economic, 
educational, and patriotic justice is a challenge for 
reform in this connection. And to make doubly sure 
that real intellectual promise wherever it is found 
will not be blighted by lack of opportunity, there 
should be scholarships provided for all children who 
complete with good standing their public school, 
high school, and university courses at conspicuously 
early ages; always provided, of course, that every 
barrier to rapid progress, excepting only the fatal 
one of low intelligence, has been as far as possible 
removed. 








Coast to the Strike Conunitter 


[=] 


Proposed by C. S. Edwards 








A toast, I take it, indicates a feeling of benevo- 
lence towards the person toasted. Such a feeling is 
quite easily aroused when only one person is the 
recipient of the toast. But it is an altogether differ- 
ent matter when one has a dozen or more people to 
whom this good-will is extended. 


It is easy enough, for example, to get up and 
utter a panegyric in praise of Miss Crawford, our 
nonpareil ex-president; but when one is required to 
embrace Miss Nash—I mean, include Miss Nash—in 

the same ecstatic performance, especially when 
- one’s spouse is present, it is, to say the least, em- 
barrassing. 


It is easy enough to extend one’s warmest senti- 
ments to one so amiable and pacific in his nature as 
Mr. Taylor, say, or Mr. Sheppard; but I am not so 
sure that I can invite you to bestow the kiss of peace 
upon a belligerent red rag like Mr. Howard. 


It is easy enough to feel a glow of enthusiasm 





warming the cockles of one’s heart when one re- 
members the incomparable and oracular eloquence 
of Mr. Gibbs; but what shall I say of that 


*“Anti-dynastic, 
Iconoclastic, 
Ecclesiastic” 


Mr. Shortliffe? How is one to receive him within the 
sanctuary of our communion after his heterodox 
rampage on the People’s Forum? You see, sir, it is 
by no means an easy task that I have been invited 
to perform. 

However we may feel towards individual mem- 
bers, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the Strike Com- 
mittee, taken collectively, is deserving of our grati- 
tude. 

There is a certain place of a low altitude and of a 
dark reputation, which, Virgil tells us, is very easy 
to get into, and very difficult to get out of. The only 
recommendation the place has is its pavement. Two 
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weeks ago tonight the most of us were sitting on 
that pavement, smoking—our pipes—and, like Per- 
sephone, the Queen of Pluto’s realm, wondering 
when Hermes would come to fetch us back to our 
wonted tasks. Well, Hermes eventually did come 
and restore us speedily and happily. And that extri- 
cation from Avernus we owe to the wise efforts of 
the Strike Committee. 

Now, sir, it seems to me that a Strike Committee 
ought to be celebrated in a striking figure. And I can 
think of nothing more appropriate than to liken it 
to the Olympian Council.* You remember how the 
Divinities used to gather day by day in the great 
hall of Jupiter, and while feasting on ambrosia and 
nectar, converse of the affairs of heaven and earth. 
Such a council and such a debate the Strike Com- 
mittee held. Instead of Ambrosia there was tobacco. 
And there, wrapped in clouds of fragrant Old Chum, 
the divinities reasoned together, never less than five 
talking at once; and from this flood of oracular dis- 
course emerged the mighty Punch that won the 
fight. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to recall the names of the Olympians who forged the 
bolts of thunder for this great strife. 

First of all there was Jupiter Newland, wisest of 
the divinities and most glorious, famed throughout 
Olympus for his eagle beak and the terrifying crash 
of his thunder. When he spoke your enemies went 
down like ninepins; when he nodded they rolled into 
the gutter. 

Next to the Father of gods and men was Minerva, 
better known as Mary Crawford. This little goddess 
of wisdom has declared more than once that she 
owes her eloquence to Jupiter’s brain. But that is 
nonsense. Her speech flowed always and every- 
where, like Niagara over a rock, whether Zeus was 
by or not, and wisdom was in all her words. Half 
the victory was won by Minerva alone. 

The next Olympian I wish to mention is Apollo 
Gibbs, god of the golden sunlight and the lyre, 
whose limpid eloquence charmed alike for its lyric 
sweetness and its translucent clearness. Not only 
did he slay the Python in the caves of Mt. Parnassus, 
but he added the word’ “excrescence” to a profes- 
sor’s vocabulary. 

Next to Apollo was his fair sister, Miss Diana 
Teskey. Soft and silent as the moonlight the arrows 
of her speech fell piercing to the heart. This divin- 
ity lent to the Strike Committee a halo of innocence 
like the glamour of moonlight thrown over a band 
cf desperadoes. 

Another of the Olympians was Vulcan Luck, a 
glorious good-natured god in whose stithy the fires 
were always burning. Although lame of gait, Vulcan 
was a cunning artificer, and the weapons he 
wrought for the Strike Committee were terrible for 
execution. 

Another of the wise councillors of Zeus was Pluto 
or Hades; also known as Orcus or Tartarus; in fact 
cur iron-hearted friend Shortliffe, the hard and in- 
exorable god of the underworld. Unpierced by the 
tears and prayers of mortals, unmoved by the elo- 
quence of the gods, this Olympian would have re- 
mained on strike for all Eternity, rather than com- 
promise. Of such strikers the teachers’ ranks are 
greatly in need. 

Still another Olympian is Ares Howard, better 
known as Mars R. V. Patterson. Always resplendent 
in battle array, chip on shoulder and strife in heart, 
he is the Grand Champion Scrapper of Olympus. 
' vadition says he assaulted that world-great con- 





queror, the son of Philip of Macedon, and was also 
rude to him. As a striker Ares has no equal. 

But I must not forget Cupid Taylor, tiniest of the 
Olympians, who was at the same time one of the 
mightiest. Armed with his bow and arrows, he laid 
many a giant low. But I wish to correct some false 
impressions. Cupid isn’t blind; and he didn’t go 
about clad only in a smile. Cupid is one of the most 
respectable of the divinities. Although he is a mid- 
get, he is a god of decided weight, and he never loses 
a shaft. 

If time permitted I should like to mention Pan 
Misener, whose pipe was never out of his hand; and 
Eris Nash, the goddess of discord, who daily flung 
the apple on the board, and kept her brother Ares 
supplied with chips; and Bacchus Hilton, whose pur- 
ple, honest face was a glowing reminder of Parnas- 
sian Springs and other light beverages; and Hermes 
Johnstone, who seldom spoke, but, wielding skilfully 
the caduceus, ever wrought to carry out the will 
of the gods; and Hebe Martin the deft-fingered god- 
dess, whose magic writing preserved imperishably 
the golden eloquence of Apollo, the matchless wis- 
dom of Minerva and the smiting thunder of Jupiter. 

If time permitted one would like to dwell upon the 
participation in the Olympian counsels of Faunus 
Sheppard, the god of fields and flocks, and Gany- 
mede Page, and Hesper Kelly, and Neptune Leaver, 
and many another lesser divinity who toiled up Mt. 
Parnassus to contribute his tobacco to the fog and 
his wisdom to the debate. 

One name though last is not least, Atlas, the pa- 
tient god who bears upon his back the weight of 
the universe. He, too, was there lending his titanic 
strength and counsel to the committee. And since 
you are all so stupid as not to recognize Atlas, I will 
tell you that his name is synonomous for Lucidity, 
and he is called Barnett. 

Now, sir, these were the Strike Committee. For 
two weeks they bore a heavy burden with courage 
and cheerfulness. They directed the movements of 
the campaign with wisdom and energy. They main- 
tained the prestige of the profession undiminished. 
While misrepresentation and misstatements multi- 
plied all around, they told no lies. They smoked their 
own tobacco. They paid for their advertising. They 
terminated the strike successfully and acceptably. 
They won out. And for these reasons, I give you this 
toast: the Strike Committee! 


TEMPERAMENTAL ARITHMETIC 


A young Gentile working for a Jew asked for a rise. This 
is the Jew’'s reply: 
Fe ae WORE UNCC - OPE a iisicdls ca eilene ohio ee Ge 
YOU work 8 hours a day, consequently you work only 
one-third of the time, OF. ........cccccccccess 121 
‘HEN there are Sundays, each year...........e+e2+- 52 


DOT etic ad eke ehecehesenentncengess 69 
THEN you have one-half day off each Saturday...... 26 
og a ee are ere rere 453 
THEN you have 1 hour cff each day for dinner...... 13 
TN ON oa. dis bi:0 GK We Renee nendeguasies 30 
EACH year you get two weeks’ vacation............. 14 
NI oo bask care. 4.0.05 66 ab ads dele ewe: « 16 
THEN there are throughout the year holidays....... 12 
EE ee ror eT 1 


AND any fool knows that there are Jewish holidays 
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RE ected wots 60a to, We eke ae 8 0 

NOW, why do you want a rise? 
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A Geading Light--Chat Failed! 


By “Elegy” 


ff 








All men are liars! rather more or less; 
The more, write letters to the Daily Press. 


* * *. 


Jones was a lawyer, fat of paunch and purse; 
He loved a fat cigar, and, what is worse, 
Fat-headed was, as well: and that’s the nail 

On which I’m going to try to hang this, tale. 
He hated crowds, mass meetings, and the rest: 
He liked to work thro’ small committees best; 
To pull the strings and wires in the arena 
Himself unseen, a “Deus ex machina!” 

He ranked quite highly with his fellow men 

As champion of the things that are, Amen! 
And shall be, to the limit, evermore 
By which, of course, he always meant THE LAW! 
From his prehensile ancestry he learned 

To heave the nimble nut on those who yearned 
For foolish things like justice and who dared 

To question rights and precedents; and scared 
All honest people in and out of season 

With cries that sounded very much like treason. 
And so he wrote, while yet his heart was full, 
About the teachers to THE DAILY BULL: 





“The time is out of joint! Oh cursed spite! 

“That ever I was born to set it right! 

“Oh, for the days of Rome’s imperial race 

“When those who taught were slaves and knew their 
place. 

“Five days a week and six short hours a day! 

“TI wonder they’ve the nerve to draw their pay. 

“Three months a year of ‘Dolce Far Niente!’ 

“Three roisterous months of leisure, ease, and 
plenty! 

“Nothing to do, but read a book, and talk, 

“And scribble on a board with bits of chalk! 

“A job for lazy men”! He paused to light 

Another fat cigar: “From morn to night 

“We toil to pay; of course, we want the best: 

“Our boys, the leaders, need it: for the Rest— 

“They know too much: one time their fathers 
wrought 

“Far better work, and cheaper—tho’ untaught! 

“Unions and strikes! Rebellious hearts and proud! 

“How can we get obedience from the crowd 

“If you distil rebellion? Better far 

“To leave the lower classes as they are.” 


All this he wrote, and might be writing yet 

If he had not allowed his zeal to get 

The better of his judgment; which they call 

In sporting parlance—riding for a fall! 

“T only wish”—and in the curling smoke 

Of that rotund cigar, the words he spoke 

Went upwards like a prayer—“just for a space 
“To occupy a high school teacher’s place. 

“Td like to show how care-free is their lot— 
“How softer far than mine. What awful rot! 
“Their claim for higher pay’’—an evil sprite 
Grabbed at the scurrying wish, and held it tight; 
Bore it in triumph thro’ the twisted gate 

Of Dreamland—chuckled—and sat down to wait! 


Jones yawned and nodded; ’neath his drooping eyes 
THE DAILY BULL took on a startling guise, 
And large and larger—black and blacker—grew! 
The fat cigar assumed a chalky hue; 
The dark-toned walls, the curtains, all were gone! 
As from his right a cheerless morning shone 
Instead of chairs of Chesterfield design 
It shone on rows of desks in yellow pine. 
But, what is worse from Jones’s point of view, 
It shone upon a most unruly crew 
Of children waiting with unholy zest 
For Jones to put his theory to the test. 
They say the good die young. Oh cruel fate! 
They never seem to live beyond Grade Hight. 
That’s only by the way—an “hors de propos”— 
It may be overdrawn: I only know 
Those forty children, practised in the art 
Of weighing up a teacher, from the start 
Condemned him to endure what seems to be 
The student’s version of the ‘‘Third Degree.” 
Jones did his best; he earned the princely pay 
That compensates those six short hours a day, 
In sweat and anguish—soul and brain alike! 
It seemed that four o’clock would never strike; 
And when, at last, the children left their places 
They left poor Jones—“all in,” except the laces— 
That’s army slang for “tired,” “exhausted,” “vanne.” 
But if he thought he’d finished for the day 
He spoke without his host, who knows no pity 
But handed him a departmental ditty— 
A form, I mean—with URGENT as a headline, 
Asking statistics that would take till bedtime. - 
(Spirit of Great Lord Byron! What a rhyme! 
Poor Pegasus sure cast a shoe that time. )—Ed. 
But that was not the end, for in between, 
A teachers’ meeting called for 4:15 
Some grading to be done, exams to set, 
And papers to correct—the time to get 
Something to eat perhaps—what botheration! 
That precious time was meant for preparation 
Of next day’s work—he hadn’t done a stroke! 
How would he face his class! Then something broke. 
The dream turned into nightmare... . 

. and he woke. 


All men are liars! No—that’s overdrawn! 

Not all—THE DAILY BULL received ‘next morn 

A letter, full of proofs and facts well weighed, 

Showing that teaching’s grossly underpaid, 

Signed JONES !—the letter? Yes: you’re right— 
You’ve guessed it 

It never saw the light—-THE BULL suppressed it! 





CUM LAUDE 
Political Boss: So you wish to enter politics, madam. What 
are your qualifications? 
Lady Applicant: Well, I have served three terms as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. 
oS Bd x 


Speak well of your enemies. Remember you made them. 
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Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yond “Barnett” has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 


To the Editor A.T.A. Magazine: 

Dear Sir,—The cther evening I chanced upon a particularly 
favorable opportunity of over-hearing a conversation which 
teok place between a lady and gentleman relative to the rum- 
ered strike of teachers. The gentleman in question was none 
other than one of our local M.P.P.’s whose linguistic qualifica- 
tions indicated rather those of a bohunk than of a maker of 
laws. The lady was a teacher whose gorgeous apparel at once 
suggested that she had not always followed that profession, 
but was following it either for love, or for the purpose of 
making a little extra money, or perchance through force of 
circumstances. Be these things as they may, however, it does 
not matter, for the aforesaid lady’s ideas gave one the impres- 
sion, to judge from her conversation, that she was a rank out- 
sider, and not at all interested in the profession by means of 
which she was (in part at least) helping to secure her liveli- 
hood and raise her family; save that, being perhaps one of 
the largest taxpayers in the community, she would, if per- 
chance there should accrue any substantial increment to the 
teachers, immediately proceed to pay it all out again in the 
shape of increased taxation. Of course, she did not say one 
word about taxes, but this is the conclusion to which the 
writer was irresistibly forced by her conversation. To the 
M.P.P. she expressed the opinion that the teachers would lose 
their “dignity” by striking; that Mr. Barnett was largely re- 
sponsible for the attitude of the teachers, and that he was too 
aggressive. The M.P.P. apparently aquiesced in all these 
opinions, and ventured the opinion that the teachers were not 
doing too badly now, but that they really were not getting 
enough when they were being paid six or seven hundred dol- 
lars a year. I need hardly tell you, sir, that, being a teacher, 
it was all I could do to bear with silence this conversation. 
So I proceeded to put myself into a more favorable position 
for hearing it; whereupon the aforesaid M.P.P. sniffing the 
atmosphere and, as I surmise, coming to the conclusion that it 
contained rather an unhealthy percentage of CO2, at once 
edged away and left the writer and the lady together. Now I 
must confess, sir, that I did lose my dignity, for I at once 
accosted the aforesaid lady, although I had never seen her 
before. “I beg your pardon, madam,” I said, “is that gentle- 
man one of our M.P.P.’s?” “Yes,” she.answered, “that is Mr. 
—— from .’ “Oh,” I said, “I see he is not in favor of 
teachers’ securing their rights.” “Oh no, he thinks we should 
lose our dignity if we strike, and I agree with him,” she went 
on. I ventured the opinion that we never had any dignity to 
lose, that this dignity stuff was one of the instruments of our 
enemies, which cost nothing, and had served, and was serving 
still in some cases, in lieu of salary. It was in the same class 
with Red, Bolsheviki, opportune time, nobility of the profes- 
sion, and all that great array of appellations complimentary 
or otherwise, whereby those opposed to the teachers’ desires— 
and to all other interests, public and private, which cost 
money, except their own, endeavor to foist the only policies 
left to them, those of obscurantism and gullibility, upon an 
intelligent public and an intelligent profession. 

“I wonder,” I went on, “what is the yearly income of Mr. 
——, M.P.P. for ——-?” “I have no idea,” she said. “That is one 
of the very first things I should like to know when I hear a 
gentleman talk like that; and when I hear a lady in the 
teaching profession speak as you do.” “Yes,” she answered, 
“I guess that would be interesting to know.” “We have not got 
public sympathy,” she continued. I asked her when she ex- 








pected us to have it: “You seem to forget that this is a fight 
between the public.and the teachers. The public and not the 
School Boards have to pay for any increase of salaries. Clear- 
ly, if we had public sympathy there would be no “casus belli”; 
but who ever heard of any people taxing themselves willingly? 
This talk of educating the public to increase their own taxes 
is so much twaddle and more obscurantism. Just fancy far- 
mers educating the public to pay $3.00 a bushel for wheat, or 
the butcher $1.00 a pound for meat! Yet this educating-the- 
public oyster is still swallowed by some people. In the pro- 
cess of evolution, however, there is evidence that the oyster is 
rapidly becoming a fish and is growing quite jagged fins. Why 
are our doctors able to demand so much for an operation, or 
our lawyers so much for a case? Is it because of such superior 
wisdom and intelligence? Perhaps, but I rather fancy, it is 
because their associations say they shall not do it for less. 
And observe in this case the consequences if the price is not 
paid. But if a mental operation is to be performed, forsooth 
we must take what we are offered, and if we are not content 
with that they call in another doctor. Oh yes, the policy of 
these obscurantists is: “Let us organize to the hilt ourselves, 
but for heaven’s sake let us try by every means in our power 
to prevent others from doing so.” Strange that they recognize 
this law of nature and expect us to teach it to their children, 
in the case of ants and asses, toads and tadpoles, polypuses 
and poodles; but if a body of teachers display any such high 
degree of intelligence, they are at once stigmatized as radical 
ranters, irresponsible for iheir actions. Recognize the Alliance 
—Never! It is red. It is saturated with Bolshevism. It aims 
at upsetting the constituted disorder of things, and at educat- 
ing the dem— No! Did I say that? Well I did not mean to. Oh 
no, I am wrong. They do not say just quite these things. Of 
course, they do recognize associations in! which ‘All who are 
interested in education’ are members. How far-reaching, how 
comprehensive, how all-embracing their policies! What nar- 
row intellects you teachers have, that you do not fall for it! 
1 fancy I see a certain gentleman, were he now in the teach- 
ing profession, adopting the attitude of a deaf mute, and re- 
fusing to agitate for an increase of salary, or even to entertain 
the boon were it gratuitously proffered. But alas, indeed, 
having attained the: topmost rung, gentlemen of this type 
turn their backs upon the ladder, spurning the base degrees 
by which they did ascend. I fancy these gentlemen are edu- 
cated to a degree the so-called democracy may despair of at- 
taining, for some thousands of years. But dear teachers, go 
on with your education. Your progeny a thousand years from 
now no doubt, will sing your praises. 

If a teacher taught one hundred years and saved every 
penny he would scarcely have earned enough to assure to him 
any degree of comfort or independence. But, of course, in that 
case, he would not be interested, so what’s the use of making 
silly assumptions?” “Oh indeed, it’s true,’ she said. “Some 
of our janitors are paid better than we are.” “What becomes 
of your dignity now?” I asked. “Oh, I guess it’s all gone,” she 
said, and left me. “Forget that dignity stuff,” I shouted; but 
like a passing thought, she had fled in light away. 

, Yours truly, 
I. M. DUTCH. 





Oyen, Alta., March 7, 1921. 

Mr. J. W. Barnett, 

General Sec.-Treas. of A. T. A., 

Edmonton, Alta. 

Dear Sir,—The following is the report of the Oyen Local 
Alliance: 

The Oyen Local Alliance was organized March 13, 1920, 
with seven members. The officers were as follows: 

President—Mrs. A. C. Robinson. 

Vice-President—Mrs. McNamara. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss A. Hyslop. 
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The members—Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. McNamara,* Miss Mc- 
Lachlan, Miss Marsh, Miss McGaffin, Miss Stewart, Miss 
Hyslop. 

Regular monthly meetings have been held alternately at 
Oyen and Lanfine in order to accommodate the rurai teachers. 
The June meeting was an enjoyable picnic held at Excel. 

At the various meetings vital questions and topics have 
been discussed, a review given by Miss Marsh on “All the 
Children of All the People,” being especially interesting and 
calling forth much discussion by members and visitors pres- 
ent. We also had at one cf our meetings a paper on “Music,” 
given by Mrs. Parker cf Lanfine, which was very interesting 
and much appreciated by all. 

Miss I. Stewart was our delegate to the A. G. M. at Cal- 
gary, and brought back a lucid and inspiring full report which 
gave zest and pep to our organization. 

It is the unanimous feeling of all members who have been 
regular attendants of our local that they have been much 
helped by it, returning to the class room with added zest, 
increased knowledge, a deeper sense of responsibility and the 
dignity of the profession, with a sense of pride, security, and 
justice, "as a part of the Great Forward Movement for the 
higher status and rights of our profession. 

The Local School Board have shown an appreciative spirit 
toward the teachers, having -provided a first class teachers’ 
residence, and in salary this year recognized the Alliance 
schedule. 

In our conference for re-engagement last June the board 
justly pleaded great expenditure and heavy taxation, owing to 
replacing a fine school, destroyed by fire, at advanced prices, 
and offered us an increase of 10%. We showed reasons for a 
greater increase and stocd firm for the Alliance minimum, 
with the result that it was granted,—the grade teachers re- 
ceiving an increase of $250 and the principal, $490. Had it not 
been for the Alliance we doubt that this could have been 
accomplished. 

A Local Teachers’ Convention was held in Oyen, November 
5, 1920, and our Alliance members took this opportunity to 
perscnally solicit the 30 teachers present for membership. We 
found that nearly all qualified teachers were members of the 
Provincial A. T. A., but we secured two new members, Miss G. 
Eby and Mr. McFarlane. This remote corner of the Province 
seems to be the Mecca for permit teachers. 

As an Alliance we wish to express our high appreciation 
of the A. T. A. Magazine. It is our unanimous voice that it 
has stimulated us to our highest and best endeavors, and 
kept us in tcuch with your work, and has been more helpful 
than any educational journal or magazine we have ever per- 
used. 

Wishing you every success in the conflict, and. deeming it 
our highest privilege to serve you in-any possible capacity. 
Yours fraternally, 

ISABEL M. STEWART, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

ALICE C. ROBINSON, 
President. 


REGARDING THE TRUSTEES’ CONVENTION 
Editor, A. T. A. Magazine, 

Sir,—I, as a 1ural teacher, have been greatly interested 
in the meeting of the Trustees, held in Calgary, the first 
week in February. 

To me their Convention has been a disappointment, and 
to some extent a failure, for they seem to have come no 
nearer solving the problems of teaching than before. In fact, 
they seem to emphasize unduly the fact that they are against 
the Teachers’ Alliance, which to a great extent, now, means 
the teachers. The trouble long has been that the trustees and 


teachers do not act in unison. It seems to me a pity that at 
their second Convention the trustees should promptly range 
themselves against the Teachers’ Alliance. 

The action on the part of the Trustees’ Convention in 
shouting down D. B. Powers of Canmore and Harry Pryde of 
the Calgary School Board, shows a decided lack of fairplay, 
of unprejudiced consideration of the teachers and their prob- 
lems. If acting in the best interests of Education why cry 
down the supporters of the teachers’ side? 

The much discussed clause of the new contract between 
the teacher and.the school board as to how and why and 
when the teacher shall appear before the board in order to 
find out the cause of dismissal, seems to be receiving a great 
deal too much prominence, due, possibly, to the antagonistic 
perspective in which it has been viewed. If the School Board 
is broad-minded enough to hear the teachers’ side of the ques- 
tion and change its decision, it will be broad-minded enough 
tc let the teacher present her case without being compelled 
to. A school board that is forced to listen to the teachers’ 
side of the question will, possibly, nine times out of ten, re- 
fuse to change its decision. I have seen it tried more than 
cnce. 

As for the plan proposed by the Minister of Education for 
a Conciliation Board, and unanimously adopted by the Trus- 
tees’ Convention, it is not feasible, at least in the country, 
it seems to me. 

If the Conciliation Board expects to sit at Edmonton or 
Calgary and receive written reports of a case, they can do 
very little good. A case cannot be discussed, and settled 
by letters. The reports they would receive would be not 
only one-sided but inaccurate. How could a school board 
composed of foreigners who can speak but little English 
write a letter about it? I have been hired by one of these 


‘ school boards who could, “shoost spik only a verd off Eng- 


lish,” so I know they exist. 

On the other hand, if the Conciliation Board intends to 
visit the scene of each case, can one board do it? Take the 
present time for instance, with roads blocked up with snow 
so that only a sleigh could get through. If the school is out 
twenty or thirty miles from a station and the station a 
day’s (or even two days’) run from Edmonton or Calgary, 
you can easily see that it will take from three to five days) 
to settle that one question. In some extreme cases (and often 
those schools back among the foreigners cause a great deal 
of trouble) it would take over a week to visit the school and 
settle the difficulties. At this rate only fifty or sixty cases 
can be handled by the Board in one teaching year. This 
would never do. I know of two cases in one inspectorate that 
might possibly come under the Conciliation Board and this in 
one month! How could the Conciliation Board manage if two 
or more calls came in at once? Things would drop back to 
the present state—the teacher quietly leaving to avoid any 
trouble. Rather than face another such trial the teacher 
drifts into other cccupations. 

Could not a Conciliation Board be appointed in each in- 
spectorate or in groups of inspectorates? The Board could be 
composed of (1) the inspector, who knows both the teacher 
and the trustees; (2) one member to be chosen from the 
trustees; (3) one member to be chosen from the teachers; 
(4) a fourth to be chosen by the department of education, 
it deemed necessary. . 

This Board would be nearer the scene of trouble and would 
therefore be better able to judge the case, and settle it 
sooner. On account of the smaller number of cases the mem- 
bers of the Board could carry on other work. Their salary 
could be smaller than that of members of a Board who spent 
their whole time on such cases. 

It seems to me that under the present plan, neither a sta- 
tionary nor a travelling Conciliatiom Board will be of much 
benefit either to the teachers or to the trustees. 


R. PEATTIE. 
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Edmonton, Mareh 29, 1921 

The first meeting of the Committee was held in the base- 
ment of McDougall Methodist Church at 8:45 a.m. Tuesday, 
March 29, with Mr. Cromie in the chair. 

Mr. Humphreys being first called on to state his case, rose 
and questioned the power of the Committee to really settle his 
case. He stated that all the teachers in Edmonton knew the 
facts and from the treatment accorded him by the President, 
Mr. Newland, at the public meeting, he did not anticipate the 
reaching of an impartial conclusion. Mr. Newland took strong 
exception to this and demanded a withdrawal. 

The chairman called both Mr. Newland and Mr. Hum- 
rhreys to order and refused to allow any personalities. The 
hearing then proceeded. 

In answer to Mr. Humphreys’ request, Mr. Barnett made a 
direct charge against Mr. Humphreys, viz.: that Mr. Hum- 
vhreys, during the controversy between the Alliance and the 
Minister of Education had, without the authority or consent of 
the Alliance, interviewed the Minister on the pretext that the 
information given out by the Provincial Executive in the mat- 
ter of the form of contract was false and misleading. 

In answer to the request of the chairman, Mr. Humphreys 
gave a lengthy account of the difference between himself and 
the Provincial Executive. 

Mr. Humphreys’ evidence went back to the first attempt 
to draft a schedule for the whole province. He then told of 
the controversy that arose with the Minister in the matter of 
the form of contract. As a result of representations made by 
the Provincial Executive, the Edmonton Public School Teach- 
ers’ Local passed a strongly-worded resolution, denouncing 
the Minister for his alleged breach of faith. Facts that after- 
wards came to light convinced Mr. Humphreys that the teach- 
ers had been misled by their Executive and his visit to the 
Minister was made with a view to hearing the other side of 
the case, and of explaining to the Minister the part played by 
himself in the matter. Close on this folloWed the introduction 
at a meeting of the Edmonton Public Teachers’ Local of a 
resolution or resolutions criticizing the action of the Provin- 
cial Executive. These resolutions, however, were not put to 
ihe meeting. 

Mr. Humphreys then referred to the leakage of information 
to the press with regard to the above meeting in MacKay Ave- 
nue School. He gave a full account of the proceedings of this 
meeting and of his subsequent dealing with “The Bulletin.” He 
admitted having sent the Minister a copy of the resolution but 
absolutely denied having given the newspapers any informa- 
tion. He referred briefly to the fact that his daughter was em- 
ployed as Secretary to the Minister of Education, but stated 
that in his home Alliance matters were not discussed be- 
tween himself and his daughter, and therefore information 


could not leak out in this way. He claimed to have no know- 
ledge of the means by which the papers got this information. 

Questioned by Mr. Peasley, Mr. Humphreys stated that 
while a considerable part of the story appearing in “The Bul- 
Ictin’’ was correct there were a number of mis-statements. He 
further admitted that he had not taken any steps to correct 
these impressions, and on being pressed by Miss Crawford he 
confessed that he had refused to sign any statement to the 
press for the reason that “he absolutely refused to have any- 
thing to do with any newspaper controversy.” 

Mr. Newland was then asked to state the side of the Pro- 
vincial Executive. He explained in some detail the controv- 
ersy with the Minister. He held, however, that while any 
member of the Alliance had the right to disagree with the 
Provincial Executive, there was a time, a place, and a method 
for airing such differences of opinion and stated most em- 
phatically that Mr. Humphreys had not availed himself of the 
proper means at his disposal, but had preferred a method that 
was entirely irregular and that could not be allowed, if the 
Alliance was to be kept together. He referred to the use that 
had been made of this disagreement in the Alliance by the 
press as propaganda, and held that on the best construction 
possible, Mr. Humphreys had been most ill-advised. It had 
done the Alliance more harm than anything else in its history. 
Some amends might have been made by a subsequent state- 
ment to the press, but Mr. Humphreys had obstinately refused 
to avail himself of this means of righting a wrong. 

Mr. Humphreys in reply to the statement of Mr. Newland, 
claimed that every local had the right to question the action 
of the Provincial Executive on any matter. He admitted that 
in the case under discussion he had been guilty of a technical 
breach of discipline and that his action had been attended 
with unfortunate results, which he had not foreseen. Mr. 
Humphreys then withdrew. 

The Committee adjourned and on the following day took 
up the case of Mr. Fitzsimmons and the Castor teachers. Mr. 
Fitzsimmons was present and after stating his side of the case 
Was questioned closely by several members of the Committeee. 
He admitted that the conduct of himself and staff had been 
at fault in that he was not fully apprised of all the circum- 
stances, and that he ought certainly to have communicated 
with the General Secretary before signing any statement to 
the Castor Board regarding the policy of the Alliance. Since 
there were but five Alliance members at Castor no local could 
be formed, and the Castor teachers could therefore act in no 
cther capacity than as individuals. The committee instructed 
the General Secretary to take up the matter with the rest of 
the Castor members. 

S. R. TOMPKINS, 
Secretary of Grievance Committee. 
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Teachers from Overseas ' 
About 60 teachers from Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand are expected in England this year 
under a scheme of the League of Empire for the in- 
terchange of teachers between England and the 
Overseas Dominions. They will stay in their new 
positions a year. 





Teachers wishing to effect an interchange ap- 
pointment should apply to the Hon. Secretary, 
League of Empire, 124, Belgrave Road, London, S. 
W. England. The Hon. Secretary for Canada is 
Mrs. Strathy 110, Lowther Avenue, Toronto. 


Excellent arrangements are being made by the 
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Committee of the League in Canada for the Second 
Imperial Conference on Education to be held next 
summer in Toronto. The Conference opens on 
August 10th, and all delegates will be entertained 
for a whole week as the guests of the League. Many 
receptions also will be given. A free journey to and 
from Montreal through the Northern Parks and 
Ottawa will be provided, as well as excursions to 
Niagara and elsewhere, also. special facilities 
through to the Pacific. For particulars of agenda 
and arrangements, apply to the above mentioned 
secretaries. 
eo * * 

It is a difficult matter to place money where it will 
do most good, and needs endless investigation and 
thought. I have always wished I could send so many 
teachers abroad every year for a foreign tour. No- 
thing enlarges the mind, as we of the Over-Seas 
Club know, like travel and experiences of other peo- 
ples and other ways than our own. Teachers, of all 
people in the world, should have the best in such 
matters that life can give. And there the Americans 
are so wise, for I am told it is their custom for pro- 
fessional people to have what they call a Sabbatical 
year. For six years they save money and work hard, 
and the seventh, oh! joy, they are free for twelve 
long months to wander where they will. No wonder 
the American child is bright. 


* * 


What started me off on this line of thought was 
seeing a paragraph in the daily newspapers telling 
of an enlightened clergyman, living in a Sussex vil- 
lage, who, having been four times round the world 
himself and loving travel, is now sending thirty-six 
of his girl parishioners for a foreign holiday. Each 
girl must be a native of, or have permanent work in, 
the district. In 1912 Mr. Tatchell paid all the ex- 
penses for thirty-three school teachers to have a 
trip to Switzerland. What a favored spot Midhurst 
must be to have such a kindly, intelligent and well- 
cff pastor! (Overseas). 

a * * 

Mr. Bonar Law, ex-Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity was the guest at dinner of the University 
Union lately. One of the reasons that had made 
Scotsmen invade and take possession so many of 
the notable posts of His Majesty’s Dominions, he 
declared, was the love they had always shown for 
education. Scottish people, he added, always recog- 
nized real ability, and knew how to bow before the 
real aristocracy—the aristocracy of talent. 

* oe * 


Dr. Boyd, Lecturer on Education in Glasgow Uni- 
versity, is the present President of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, the organization or alliance of 
Scottish teachers, that had its origin at a general 
meeting of the teachers of Scotland held in 1847. 
Its aims were to “ascertain and certify the qualifi- 
cations of those intending to enter the office of 
teacher, and thereby to increase their efficiency, to 
improve their condition, and to raise the standard of 
education in general.” In recent years the member- 
ship of the Institute has increased by leaps and 
bounds to about 12000 divided into 52 Local Asso- 
ciations. 

In a recent address on “The Shortage of Teach- 
ers,” Dr. Boyd said that from every point of view 
the fact of most momentous consequence for Scot- 
tish education at the present time was the steadily 
increasing shortage of both:men and women teach- 


ers. The consequences of the present economy cam- 
paign were serious enough in all conscience, but 
they were not half as serious as the falling off in the 
number of entrants~into the teaching profession. 
The first created a situation that we might hope 
would only be temporary; the second had a cumu- 
lative effect which might blight Scotland unto the 
third and fourth generation. 

There was no need to dwell on the facts. The 
lamentations of the Education authorities about 
their inability to get teachers made that unneces- 
sary. But one illustration would help. There were 
only 750 students in the Training Colleges this year. 
Last year there were approximately 1,000, and also 
jin the year immediately before the war. The gaps 
made by the war had not been made up, and we 
weré slipping still deeper into the abyss. Recruits 
were not forthcoming to enable the provisions of 
the Edueation Act of 1918 to be put into operation; 
6,000 additional teachers were required. 


How was the problem to be met? Dilution was 
proposed. But where were the dilutees to come 
from? .. . From people of very mediocre educa- 
tion? To dilution of that kind objection would arise 
from two quarters. Did the public wish their chil- 
dren to be educated by uneducated people? It meant 
the difference between good and bad chances in life. 
There was a nemesis awaiting the country which 
iowered its standard of education. 

The second difficulty was this: Would the teach- 
ers permit dilution even if the public were willing? 
Dilution could only work with the consent of the 
existing practitioners. It depended upon the good- 
will of the existing teachers. While it could not be 
made a success it might be made tolerable. Teachers 
would like to come to the authorities and join them 
in a co-operative effort to staff the schools com- 
pletely. But the effect of this would be the lowering 
of their own position. Was it right to expect teach- 
ers to lower their status by bringing in mediocre 
persons whom the public were going to confuse with 
educated teachers? 


xX * * 


To get the right kind of people, proper induce- 
ments must be offered. There must be more money 
spent on education. It was the best investment the 
nation could have. It was the very basis of national 
life, and if we turned back on the plea of petty econ- 
omy we would deserve the condemnation that would 
surely be ours. 


* * * 


The civilization of any state, says a writer in an 
educational journal, may be measured by what it 
does for its children, and if we are going to curtail 
the opportunities of our children then it is a back- 
ward move in the progress of our civilization. 


At a banquet given by a large body of educators, the speak- 
er of the evening rose and began his address with the words, 
“Long live the teachers!” He was interrupted by a tall, emac- 
iated young man who rose from the rear of the room and ina 
sepulchral voice enquired, “On what?’—St. Mary’s Journal. 





Why should one spend years and years learning to teach 
school when there are much easier ways to get into the poor 
house?—Kingston Whig. 
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Edmonton High School Ceachers’ Case 
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Miss Crawford’s Statement at Public Meeting 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I appear before you tonight as the official rep- 
resentative of the seventy-five high school teachers 
who left their work last Monday morning. I pro- 
pose to give you the reason for that action and to 
set before you the educational situation in this city 
from the teachers’ point of view. To do so adequate- 
ly I must go back a year and review the relations 
between the Edmonton Public School Board and the 
High School Teachers’ Alliance. 


The 1919-1920 board adopted a policy of open- 
mindedness toward the teachers and their organiza- 
tion. On the suggestion of a member of the board 
the teachers were invited to send representatives, 
one from the High School Alliance, one from the 
Public School Alliance, to sit with the board in a 
consultative capacity and discuss any questions in- 
volving the personal interests of teachers. The re- 
sult was that negotiations were entered into that 
winter, things were settled amicably, and the friend- 
liest relations existed between the teachers and the 
board. The representative explained to the teachers 
the board’s point of view, to the board the teachers’ 
point of view, and thus harmony was effected. 

The salary schedule was revised that year. A 
$1200 minimum was established for grade teachers. 
The members of both Alliances were pleased, for 
they realized that raising the grade teachers’ mini- 
mum is fundamental in solving the problem of keep- 
ing up the supply. Inasmuch as that measure affect- 
ed some 300 teachers it took a great deal of money, 
and so the High School Teachers accepted less than 
they might have reasonably insisted upon. This was 
admitted by board members at that time. However, 
the high school teachers were satisfied because they 
saw the board was honestly trying to meet them, 
and they felt that the economic side would soon 
right itself. In the autumn of 1920 a new board was 
elected. Mr. Rea, the present chairman, and others 
elected at that time, claim they had a mandate from 
the public for economy. It would be a foolish public 
that ever gave any other mandate, but I submit, sir, 
that they have not a mandate for false economy. 
Moreover, they had no specific mandate against the 
revision of the high school schedule. As a matter of 
fact a large percentage of those who supported them 
did not know what that schedule was. Mr. Rea 
claims he had a mandate against teacher represen- 
tation on the board. Possibly he had, but Mrs. 
Bishop, who headed the poll, certainly had not, for 
she admitted to me, when I interviewed her in my 
official capacitk that she was favorably inclined to- 
ward teacher representation. Professor Alexander, 
on the other hand, most certainly had a mandate 
for teacher representation. On at least two occa- 
sions he put himself on record as favoring it, and 
was so reported in the press. Again, sir, I dispute 
the contention raised at that time that teachers 
have no right to take part in municipal politics. All 
organized bodies of this city reserve the right to en- 
dorse candidates. The franchise is ours to use as we 
choose, individually or collectively. It is for the 





teachers themselves to decide the expediency of 
political action, but no one can take from them the 
right. 

To continue my outline: at the last meeting of the 
1919-1920 board Mr. Rea gave notice of motion that 
teacher representation on the board be reconsidered. 
This was practically declaring war on the Alliance. 

Before that motion was considered by the new 
1921 board the high school section of the provincial 
Alliance schedule was presented. Let me make an 
explanation here. This schedule was framed, not 
for any one city, but to meet the demands of all 
locals throughout the province, and hence was 
merely a working basis for the Edmonton High 
School Teachers. The teachers felt that the Edmon- 
ton High School schedule should be revised and 
asked the board to use this provincial schedule as a 
basis of negotiation. 

Thus there were two questions before the board: 
Reconsideration of Representation, and Revision of 
the Salary Schedule. This is how they were handled. 
First, the representative was removed; then, the 
schedule was turned down. 

Now, sir, I think it fair to claim that when a prin- 
ciple is once established, before it is disestablished 
there should be good reason shown. That was not 
done when representation was reconsidered for the 
very simple reason that there is no argument against 
it. It' has been called “‘Sovietism.” Calling it that 
does not make it so. Representation on the school 
board has been a practice in England since the Edu- 
cation Act of 1902, long before the word “Soviet” 
found its way to Canada. It is not Russian—it is a 
truly British institution. The board members admit- 
ted that the representatives had not abused their 
privilege. In the words of Mr. Douglas, “They had 
behaved like gentlemen.”’ An argument raised was 
that representation at the board tended to lead 
teachers into politics, in that the representatives re- 
turned to the teachers and reported on the sayings 
and attitude of the board members. It is true they 
report. That cannot be prevented anyway, since any 
citizen has the right to attend a board meeting. No 
one has ever accused the teachers of giving inaccur- 
ate reports, and you will agree with me that the 
utterances of men on public boards should be such 
that they would be glad to have them reported, pro- 
vided they are reported accurately. 

Another phase of the question was that of legality. 
Gn the occasion of the first reconsideration Mrs. 

3ishop put herself on record as voting against rep- 

resentation, not because she objected to it, but be- 
cause she doubted the legality of it. Obviously, had 
she been sincere she would have urged delay until 
legal opinion could be obtained. Instead she voted 
against representation, removed the representative, 
and obtained the legal opinion afterwards. The 
opinion given by the board’s solicitor was to the 
effect that the resolution of the board to invite a 
teacher to sit with them in a consultative capacity 
was in no way “ultra vires” of the School Ordinance, 
and the Government grant was hence not jeopar- 
dized. In spite of this legal opinion Mrs. Bishop did 
not move to have the representative restored, 
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Now let me bring the salary question up to date. 
Sinee negotiations were not begun as we had re- 
quested, the Alliance protested on February 28th. 
The reply to that, under date of March 9th, is as fol- 
lows: “Your communication of February 28th, re 
inaction of the Board in dealing with salary sched- 
ule, was submitted to the Trustee Board for their 
consideration at a meeting held on the 7th inst., and 
I was instructed to inform you that the Board have 
agreed to retain the present salary schedule for the 
year 1921, and that no increases be granted this 
year.” Note here, the Board claims in this letter that 
they intend to “retain their present salary schedule 
for the year 1921.” They have not done so. The High 
School Assistant’s minimum, according to the pres- 
ent schedule is $2,000. Yet the board employed a 
man in January at $2400; that is, they broke their 
schedule for the very simple reason that the present 
one is not sufficiently attractive to bring men here 
and they had to have a teacher. 

Here is the Alliance reply to that: “In reference to 
the Board’s decision, taken Monday evening, with 
regard to the recently submitted salary schedule, 
the Edmonton High School Teachers’ Alliance re- 
fuses to accept this decision, and demands that ne- 
gotiations begin not later than March 18th.” 

That was written on March the 9th, yet it is 
claimed we did not give proper notice. The Board’s 
answer was the following resolution: “RESOLVED 
that we confirm the previous action of the Board in 
giving no salary increases over the existing sched- 
ule this year and that the High School Teachers’ 
Alliance be so advised, but are willing to meet a 
committee from the Alliance at the next meeting of 
the Board to explain to them the reason for the 
Board having taken said action and hear their-side 
of the question.” That is, they made the bargain, 
and invited us to go and look at it. That, sir, is not 
collective bargaining. If the Board’s arguments 
against revision of salary schedule are sound they 
will be just as sound after the Alliance arguments 
are heard, Therefore we claim that the Board should 
have bargained with us before passing a resolution 
to give no salary increases. We could not accept 
that as negotiations, so we did what seemed the only 
thing to do. I, acting for the body, told the first 
magistrate of this city, Mayor Duggan, that we were 
in trouble, and at our request he met us on March 
the 19th, and heard our case. He made no comment, 
but consented, since we desired it, to act as mediat- 
or. We informed the Board of that through the fol- 
lowing communication of March 21st: “Your letter 
of the 18th, containing a copy of the resolution of 
the Trustee Board adopted March 17th, has been 
received. In reply, the Edmonton High School 
Teachers’ Alliance desires to point out that its in- 
terpretation of the word ‘negotiations’ is not suffi- 
ciently covered by the Board’s resolution, and con- 
sequently this Alliance has requested his Worship, 
Mayor Duggan, to use his offices as mediator to 
bring the Board and the Alliance together.’’ Mayor 
Duggan failed to bring about negotiations, because 
the Board would not accept him as mediator. 


Finally, at the request of the public school AIl- 
liance, ‘representation was reconsidered on Thurs- 
day, April 7th, and the previous action of the Board 
confirmed. This time there was no argument to 
support this action, except that there was something 
lurking behind this eagerness of the teachers for 
representation, and so the representative was not 
invited back, not because of what he had done, but 


because of what he might do. That is why the 


Romans assassinated Julius Caesar—not for the. 


wrong he did, but as they said, “Lest he may pre- 
vent”; but, mark you, a prominent historian has 
characterized that as “the most senseless act in 
Roman history.” 

That was the last straw for the Alliance. At 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, April 9th, they notified the Chair- 
man of the Board that they would cease work at 
9:30 on Monday morning, April 11th. 

You ask, Why did we _ strike? I answer, Be- 
cause there was nothing else for us to do. We could 
no longer work under that Board and retain our self- 
respect. For months we have appealed to an indif- 
ferent public, through the correspondence columns 
of the press. Finally, we appealed to the’ Mayor, but 
the Board’s attiude made it impossible for him to 
help us. We have been criticized for not giving 
longer notice. The Board has had notice since March 
18th. True, we did not say we should strike, but 
when we demanded negotiations and they refused, 
they must know that direct action is our last resort. 
Moreover, if they would have prevented it, had they 
been notified earlier, why have they not settled? We 
have been out a week, and have as yet received no 
communication from the Board. 

What do we want? First, recognition of the Al- 
liance; second, our representative restored; third, 
negotiatioits to revise the salary schedule; fourth, 
co-operation and harmony with the Board; fifth, we 
want to teach. When we left our students on Mon- 
day morning we did the hardest thing a body of 
teachers ever did, but we did it because we were 
convinced that we had to make some present sac- 
rifice to save the educational system for the future. 
The Board cannot wear us out or frighten us back. 
We are supported by our fellow-teachers all over 
Canada. We are willing to go back in a body, as we 
came out, but we are not willing to go back until 
this thing is properly settled. The members have 
bound themselves not to accept any other perman- 
ent employment without the permission of the Al- 
liance executive, but we do not intend to hold them 
many hours longer. If you lose them, you cannot fill 
their positions. They had to beg a man to do the 
Science work in McDougall High School last year, 
and now he is on strike. Think of the absurdity of 
that. We have called the attention of the public to 
the situation. In the last analysis it is for the public 
to decide. If you believe in our sincerity, our hon- 
esty of purpose, our efficiency, then we want to go 
back. If you do not, it is high time we knew it. 


THAT ST, THOMAS TEACHERS’ HOLD-UP 

So much publicity has been given to the actions of the 
teachers of the St. Thomas Collegiate that the teachers in 
other schools will be likely to take their cue therefrom. Will 
this mean that boards will be asked to deal with the staffs of 
the schools as units, and thus lose that prestige of having to 
be interceded with to grant an increase of fifty or one hundred 
dollars when the teacher can make out‘a particularly strong 
case? Will it also mean that where a trustee particularly dis- 
likes some member of the staff he will be unable to discrimin- 
ate against him when increases are being considered? And 
will the salary of the lowest-paid teacher cease to be the 
fulcrum from which the “hold-down” can be operated? Will 
teachers in the future have the temerity to set their own 
Prices on their own work? Next thing we know, some of these 
teachers will be expecting incomes like other professional 
men, doctors, dentists, lawyers, grocers, railway foremen. 
Some of them may even be caught looking at second-hand 
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“flivvers.” They begin to maké themselves a quantity to be 
reckoned with in the community. “Great Red Russia! In all 
out experience as trustees, never have we had these teachers 
demanding salaries. Does the Government know what these 
teachers are up to?” 

»~ Now those St. Thomas teachers were told “plain and 
plenty” all the good reasons why teachers should take what is 
given them and be so grateful that they would never be heard 
from again for a long time. Why doesn’t it work? Simply be- 
cause teachers have learned by long and costly experience the 
value cf their services and the foolishness of rushing, bargain- 
day fashion, after a new job at a hundred or so per year better 
salary. They believe that they are like other business men, 
entitled at least to be heard when they set their own estimate 
on the proper remuneration for their efforts. Isn’t it about 
time that the public, parents and all really progressive trus- 


_ tees put an end to this miserable belittling of the value of 


education in the eyes of the young people? Trust the teachers 
to set a fair and worthy price on their services, paying the 
same gracidusly and handsomely. They would then make the 
yeungsters feel that the teachers are what they really are— 
namely, the highly-trained, expert and efficient developers of 
the country’s most valuable resources, its growing young 
people. Pay the teachers enough to warrant the weeding out 
of the inefficient and the misfit, to allow the efficient to travel, 
io take a year off for special study, and to retire in comfort 
before they reach the age when their efforts are not as helpful 
as they ought to be, no matter how willing they may be. Now 
what Board of Trustees will be the first to respond? 
“Between the Lines” in “The Toronto Globe.” 








Che Dost Leader 


TOBER B. Rownine, B.P. 








a: 
Just for a mouthful of honor he left us, 
Just for a Ballot he bartered his soul— 
Clutched the one plank from which fortune had reft us, 
Made it the issue to capture the poll, 
They, with the axe to grind, flattered, cajoled him, 
Laughed in their sleeve as he danced to their string: 
How all our great need prevailed not to hold him! 
Votes—he must have—though his conscience might sting! 
We that had watched him rise, trusted him, honored him, 
Hung on his pliant and eloquent tongue, 
Heard his great utterance clear and exultant, 
Ring out the knell of reaction and wrong. 
Cowards stood fearless, laggards leapt forward, 
Militant, jubilant voices were heard; 
He alone fled from the fight of the freemen, 
He alone funked and went back on his word. 


II. 
We shall not cease to fight though he oppose us; 
Speech may inspirit us—not from his lips; 
Rights will be won, while the wrong he espouses; 
Sunlight will follow the moment’s eclipse: 
Blot out his name, then, record one poor slave more, 
Qne more servile henchman and sycophant fraud, 
One more gain for Lucre, and sorrow for Labor, 
One check more to Progress, one more set-back to God! 
Nemesis waits. Let him never explain it! 
There would be sneers, malediction, disdain; 
This is the scourge that will flay the Apostate: 
Never be trust in his speeches again! 
Best fight on still; for the good cause strike gallantly! 
We shall achieve in the end our high goal; 
While he—The Lost Leader—forever is branded: 
Just for a Ballot he bartered his soul. 











( Teacher Baiting: The New Sport 
} 








Teacher-baiting is becoming one of the most pop- 
ular sports of our state legislatures. It is cheaper 
than automobiling and requires less skill than one- 
old-cat; it is more refinedly cruel than a cocking 
main or a dog fight, and yet is not against the law; 
it is as safe as shooting skylarks, or stoning hum- 
ming birds, because the victims haven’t a chance in 
the world to defend themselves. They have already 
been reduced in self-respect, and the respect of 
others, by low salaries; they have had their individ- 
uality and spontaneity crushed by standardized cur- 
ricula. It is easy to attack such brain and .con- 
science as happily survive among them. 

The first rule of the sport is to require an oath 
which singles teachers out as a particularly danger- 
ous and unreliable class, and subjects them to the 
suspicion of pupils and parents—thus, of course, in- 
creasing their influence and usefulness. But the 
essence of the sport is best seen in legislation passed 
in New York, whereby it would be _ illegal 
for a teacher to advocate, or believe in, any change 
in government by lawful means. In sponsoring this 
legislation Senator Lusk, the celebrated heresy- 
hunter of New York, said: 

“Teachers who are paid out of public funds to in- 
struct school children have no right either to believe 
in, or to advocate changes in the state or national 
government. I do not deny that men and women 
have the right to advocate governmental changes, 
by peaceful means, but they have not the right to 
do it while they subsist on public funds.” 

There is at least one thing to be said in favor of 
that view. Legislators as well as school teachers 
“subsist on public funds.” Therefore they could not 
advocate any change in government, and the law 
that Senator Lusk himself proposes in regard to 
teachers would be impossible. But if teacher-baiting 
is to become a broad, national, and democratic 
sport, uniform rules ought to be adopted. We pro- 
pose, therefore, that five times daily every teacher 
shall face the Past, and kissing the Book of Lusk 
shall repeat: 

1. I swear that I do not believe in any change in 
the State or national government. 

2. I swear that I do not believe in any change or 
progress in political science. 

3. I swear that I do not believe in any change or 
advancement in any other branch of knowledge. 

4. I swear that I do not believe in any change or 
improvement in the human race. 

5. I swear that I do not believe in any change in 
anything. 

This, we feel, is more comprehensive and logical 
than any law or proposal so far, and is calculated to 
eliminate among teachers the last vestige of ideas, 
ambition, or hope. It is certain to reduce pupils to a 
similar state, and thus in a few happy years to 
transform us into a nation of wooden Indians among 
whom Senator Lusk will naturally take his place as 
Grand Imperial Wizard of the Order of Blockheads. 
And then it will no longer be necessary to bait our 
teachers; for they will have been turned into 
squeaking manikins, croaking all day before lifeless 
classes: “Change not, progress not, aspire not! 
Think nothing, dare nothing! Every stupidity that is, 
is right—and Senator Lusk is its Prophet!”—The 
Nation, New York. 
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Should teachers organize themselves into unions 
and affiliate with the American Federation of Labor? 
This question is to the fore wherever alert teachers 
assemble. The difficulty of arriving at any effective 
consensus of opinion among teachers is due to the 
fact that the discussions of the problem have to 
date failed to deal with the realities of the problem. 

Nine-tenths of the written and spoken discussions 
of this issue are confined to the imperative urge to 
unionization implied in the glaring needs of teachers 
in matters of finance and freedom. The nation-wide 
debate on this problem has revealed a regrettably 
uncritical attitude toward the method proposed, 
trade-unionism. With only a few heartening excep- 
tions, those who advocate the complete unioniza- 
tion of the teaching profession have frankly accept- 
ed trade-unionism as the best immediately practical 
approach to the problem of industrial and profes- 
sional relations. It is true, of course, that many 
teachers, with an almost senatorial attitude of mind, 
have qualified the proposal of unionization with 
many reservations, promises that teachers will not 
strike as teamsters strike, and so on; but as far as 
the practical effect of the agitation is concerned, it 
registers approval of trade-unionism. 

Even those who oppose the unionization of teach- 
ers have, in the main, opposed it upon the hopelessly 
unreal grounds of professional dignity and a suppos- 
edly desirable, but actually undesirable, neutrality 
of teachers on all social and economic matters. I 
have looked in vain through the current literature 
of this agitation for any general recognition of the 
question that is in the foreground of all fundament- 
al thinking on the modern industrial problem. The 
question that is challenging all students of modern 
industry, the question that every teacher should ask 
and attempt to answer before advocating or de- 
nouncing the unionization of teachers is this: May 
not trade-unionism as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor be a passing phase in the evolu- 
tion of the industrial relation? 

My belief is that trade-unionism, a goodly meas- 
ure of which will always be necessary, has about out- 
lived its usefulness as the dominant factor in the 
struggle for better industrial and professional rela- 
tions. I am convinced that teachers are today con- 
templating alliance with a type of labor organiza- 
tion that enlightened labor will in time scrap in the 
interest of more statesman-like organizations and 
more effective methods. Teachers who today union- 
ize as trade-unions and affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor may later discover that the 
movement that seemed a band-wagon proved a 
hearse. 

When a penman indulges in such dogmatism, the 
common decencies of discussion demand that he 
place his cards on the table and frankly state the 
grounds of his opinion. Do not jump hastily to a 
conclusion. This is not the introduction to a reac- 
tionary tirade against organized labor, in the social 
usefulness and imperative necessity of which I ar- 
dently believe, as the reader will later see. Why, 
then, this cocksure statement that it would be a 
mistake for American teachers to unionize and af- 
filiate with the American Federation? 


Many opponents of such a move fear that affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor would 
tend to turn teachers into radicals. I do not share 
this fear. My objection to such an affiliation is not 
that the American Federation of Labor is too radi- 
cal, but that it is too conservative. By radical, of 
course, is here meant the habit of going to the root 
of a problem, not the popular perversion of the word, 
which makes it mean the habit of making trouble 
for trouble’s sake. The American Federation of 


Labor has done, is doing, and will continue to do an — 


immense service for the workers of the United 
States in improving their economic status; but the 
plain fact is that the Federation is contributing no- 
thing to the industrial thought of the time. It is in 
the rear rather than in the vanguard of industrial 
statesmanship. 

But let us look a little more closely into the alter- 
natives the teachers face. Negative criticism of this 
sort is always a challenge to constructive sugges- 
tion. Let us accept the challenge. 

Broadly speaking, there are only two practically 
possible ideals battling for control of industrial re- 
lations. These two ideals are militant trade-union- 
ism and industrial democracy. Between these two 
there is no half-way house that will afford more 
than transient shelter. In between there is only a 
medley of palliatives, temporizings, and opportun- 
isms. Teachers, with their growing class-conscious- 
ness, must frankly choose between these two—mili- 
tant trade-unionism or industrial democracy, Teach- 
ers must decide definitely whether they are to 
regard industrial and professional relations as a 
problem of warfare between competing groups or as 
a problem of representative government by co- 
operating groups. 

A frank choice of either can be respected and can 
be made productive of good in the correction of cer- 
tain immediate abuses, but anything less than a 
whole-hearted going over to one side or the other 
can, in my judgment, produce nothing but confusion 
and ineffective antagonisms. 

For instance, what point can there be to a half- 
hearted unionization of teachers, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, but forgoing the 
right to strike? This is the proposal we hear on 
every hand. But teachers’ unions stand to lose more 
than they will gain through affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor unless they frankly join 
the ranks of militant trade-unionism and go the 
whole way on collective bargaining and striking. 
Such non-striking unions will sooner or later degen- 
erate into the same sort of organizations as the old 
teachers’ associations, which have signally failed to 
create professional solidarity, achieve for the mass 
of teachers better working conditions, or materially 
improve their economic status. Such unions will still 
be armed only with the weapons of moral suasion. 
And the grand adventure of exerting moral suasion 
is not enough to create and sustain an effective 
teachers’ organization. 

A teachers’ organization must possess some more 
concrete power to wield if it is to be more than an 
amiable sewing circle passing pretty, but powerless, 
resolutions. There are only two practically possible 
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ways of their exercising such power: one way is by 
adopting the tactics of collective bargaining and 
striking; the other way is by teachers becoming re- 
sponsible parts of a national educational system or- 
ganized on the basis of representative government, 
by creating and administering an educational dem- 
ocracy to match the industrial democracy that is 
coming with all the inevitableness of a glacier or the 
march of the stars. 

Again, do not jump hastily to a conclusion. I am 
raising none of the objections frequently made to 
the American Federation of Teachers and its affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor. 

Certain opponents of the American Federation of 
Teachers raise holy hands in horror at the prospect 
of its meaning class domination of the schools. But 
we already have class domination of the schools. It 
is the class now dominating the schools that is rais- 
ing the bogey of labor domination. We should prob- 
ably have quite as good educational policies under 
the dictation of Samuel Gompers as under the dic- 
tation of some local street-car magnate whose 
major interest is in seeing the school system a sort 
of institutional paean to the God Of Things As They 
Are. We should probably get quite as good results 
from the honest, human, amateur counsel of a 
labor leader as from the counsel of the occasional 
drab-minded, reactionary, visionless business or pro- 
fessional man who—say it softly—serves on our 
boards of education. 

Other opponents of the American Federation of 
Teachers argue sophistically, like thirteenth-cen- 
tury theologians, that teachers have no business 
flirting with organized labor, because teachers are 
not employees; that they are not employees because 
they receive salary instead of wages. The American 
Federation of Teachers can, at least, charge this 
group of opponents with an atrophied sense of 
humor. Perhaps the teacher ehjoys a little greater 
sense of security as to tenure of employment than 
dées the day laborer, but in every other sense the 
teachers’ problem is very much the same as the 
laborer’s problem. The teacher is less like the law- 
yer or physician with his fees than like the day 
laborer with his wages. And who can say that the 
average teacher’s stability of tenure is not less than 
the stability of tenure enjoyed by the average em- 
ployee of an established business firm? 

Still others affect to believe, or at least to assert, 
that, if teachers join the ranks of organized labor, 
freedom of teaching will be destroyed and teachers 
will become the terrified slaves of labor leaders and 
the enforced purveyors of labor propaganda. Heaven 
knows there is little enough freedom of teaching 
now. The history of American education, from pub- 
lic schools to graduate cloisters, is checkered over 
with instances of sinister censorship. Even in this 
late day of enlightenment, in certain universities, if 
a teacher thinks a thought of a later vintage than 
1776, he must do it with a weather eye on the watch- 
ful trustees of dead men’s estates. No sane person 
desires any form of organized censorship over the 
teaching mind of the nation. But the disinterested 
student of American schools refuses to grow dis- 
turbed over the menace of labor influence on the 
liberty of teaching. If labor had some access into 
the inner circles of our schools, it might inject into 
the situation a wholesome corrective to the danger- 
ous dominance of boards and benefactors. 

None of these objections are, in my judgment, 
valid. The one fundamental objection to throwing 





the teaching profession into the ranks of American 
organized labor is based not upon what the Ameri- 
can organized labor might do, but upon what Ameri- 
can organized labor is. American organized labor is 
militant trade-unionism, a fighting organization 
without a philosophy other than the philosophy of 
the battle-field. 

Trade-unionism has been, and still is necessary; 
but it is an opportunist and transitional movement 
on the road to an ultimate organization of industrial 
relations upon the basis of representative govern- 
ment in industry. If I were a day laborer instead of 
a desk slave chained to a typewriter, I would belong 
to a union. But trade-unionism is not a solution of 
the labor problem. Trade-unionism is industrial mil- 
itarism. The one worthy goal of an industrial civil- 
ization is industrial government on a democratic 
basis. To reach this goal, we must have industrial 
statesmanship in addition to trade-union strategy. 

Somebody whispers that this is the counsel of per- 
fection. In a sense it is. The plain fact is that the 
industrial world is not ready for industrial democ- 
racy. Democracy, even in politics, cannot reach a 
high efficiency without something approaching a 
homogeneous people, a high level of average intelli- 
gence, and a general willingness on the part of all 


‘to accept responsibility. These factors are even 


more vitally necessary to the success of industrial 
democracy. Let us honestly admit that these raw 
materials of democracy cannot be found throughout 
the labor force of many industries. The adventure 
toward the democratization of industry must be 
made with vast patience and ceaseless education. 

But—and here’s the nub of the matter—these es- 
sentials of democracy exist in the teaching profes- 
sion. Democratic government will work in the aver- 
age school, although it might not yet work in the 
average industry. The teachers of America have the 
opportunity to blaze a new trail for American labor 
instead of blindly copying the past methods of 
American labor. The teachers of America can give 
us the first dramatic nation-wide example of a“‘labor 
force” democratically administering their common 
interests. They can set the standard of achievement 
for American labor. Will they do it? 

Nobody cherishes the idea of teachers’ striking, 
but the gain might be worth the gamble if every 
teacher in the United States joined in a general 
“strike’”” of educators and refused to “take up 
school’ until there had been effected an agreement 
cn the complete reorganization of the American 
school system on the basis of representative demo- 
cratic government. 

I offer no detailed blue-prints of an educational 
democracy, but we shall linger in the dark ages of 
education until representatives of the rank and file 
of teachers sit on all boards that decide questions of 
educational policy, of teachers’ salaries, working 
conditions and the like. The personnel of many 
boards of education in American cities is a sad com- 
mentary upon the educational vision of our country. 
A few weeks ago I told an audience of three thou- 
sand teachers about a little Missouri village in which 
the Board of Education had two members who could 
neither read nor write. Three thousand teachers 
laughed. Yet it is possible to find on boards of edu- 
cation in big American cities men who, relatively, 
are as little fitted by temperament, training and 
vision to settle the educational policies of a great 
city. Educational policy and the major part of edu- 
cational administration must ultimately rest in the 
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SECRETARIES OF LOCALS 





When forwarding fees to 
Headquarters or when remit- 
ting your subscription to this 
Magazine, 





There is no better way to 
send money, in large or small 
amounts, by mail. If lost or 
stolen, your money refunded 
or a new order issued free of 
charge. 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


Devote your spare time in 
preparing yourself for a 
more responsible and luc- 
rative position. I. C. S. 
Courses are easy to learn, 
easy to remember and easy 
to apply. 


Write or call for free 
prospectus. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Canadian Limited 


408 Agency Building, Edmonton, 
Alberta 























PEARSON’S 


BOOK, STATIONERY AND 
WALLPAPER HOUSE 


Headquarters For Everything In 
Bocks, Stationery, Toys, Dolls, 
Fancy Goods, Pictures, Games, 
Phonographs, Records, Sheet Music, 
Player Rolls, Sporting Goods, Etc. 
216 Eighth Ave. East 
CALGARY 


STAR CYCLE COMPANY 


PERFECT BICYCLES 
REPAIRS AND ACCESSORIES 
Established 1906 


“Gramophones Repaired” 


PHONE M7107 
222 7th AVE. E., CALGARY 














R. H. MORRISON 


PRESCRIPTION OPTICIAN 





Phone M5448 609 Ist St. W. 
CALGARY, ALTA, 


ENGLISH 
REPRINTS 


C 


Do You Know You Can 
Get Joseph Conrad’s 
Works 


Lord Jim. 

Nigger of Narcissus. 

Youth, Almeyer’s Folley, ete. and 

ten other Conrad titles, at..... 60¢ 

Ethel M. Dell—6 tities. 

W. W. Jacobs—10 titles. 

Zane Grey—S titles. 

All of O. Henry’s Works. 

The Survival of Man, ete. by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 

The Furbringers, ete. by Footner. 

Naturalist on Amazon River. 

Lure of the Honey Bee. 





and 100 other titles of the best fic- 
tion, essays, ete, in the world 
today, for cheap summer reading, 
all at 60c. Come in and look them 
over and get a printed list. Mail 
orders filled promptly. 


DILLER BOOK CO. 


Next to King Edward Hotel 























Buy Your Ladies’ Home Journal 
PATTERNS 
From 
THE ESDALE PRESS LTD. 
10349 JASPER AVE. EDMONTON 

















H. B. KLINE & SONS LTD. 


THE PREMIER JEWELLERS 
10069 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


Next to Allen Theatre 
Marriage Licenses Issued 
Expert Mail Order Service 








Che Srhuonl 


Canada’s Leading Educational Journal 


During its eight years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate pro- 
fessional recognition. Now it has the 
satisfaction of seeing its ideals in pro- 
cess of attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, progres- 
sive, educational journal, produced by 
teachers for teachers. A, section of it 
is devoted entirely to Alberta matters, 
is edited by an Alberta editor, and 
controlled by an Alberta committee. 

“The newest and the best in educa- 
tion’’ is THE SCHOOL’S motto. It 
supplies an abundance of the best of 
material on teaching the newer sub- 
jects, on art, agriculture, nature study, 
primary work, current events, the 
teaching of the after-war settlements. 

Subscripions, $1.25 per annum. 


Extension Office 
University of Toronto Toronto 








Yale 
Shoe Store 
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For Shoes that 
Fit and Wear 


oe 








Next to Monarch Theatre 
EDMONTON 
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hands of teachers if our educational system is to 
give a square deal to its servants and render an ef- 
fective ministry to the mind of the nation. 

Then too, the school-room itself must be demo- 
cratized. The average American school room is a 
little autocracy presided over by an educational 
kaiser, or kaiserin. We are trying to teach the 
meaning of Americanism with the methods of Prus- 
sianism. We are constantly dinning into the ears of 
students that the essence of American democracy is 
self-government, and from kindergarten to univer- 
sity we rarely give them the chance to practice self- 
government. 

This, then, is the challenge to the teachers of 
America: give to American labor a dramatic illustra- 
tion of what its next achievement must be—indus- 
trial democracy. If the educational intelligence of 
America is not sensitive enough to see, or courage- 
ous enough to accept this challenge, then I for one 


am heart and soul in favor of every American teach- 
er’s joining the American Federation of Teachers, 
and demanding that the organization, for the time 
being at least, go the whole way of trade-unionism, 
instead of temporizing in a make-believe union that 
frowns at bad conditions, but may not strike. For 
anything is better than allowing the present penur- 
ious policy of the nation toward its teachers to per- 
sist. 

But, let it be said again, it is not low pay alone or 
primarily that is causing the exodus from the teach- 
ing profession. The myth of dignity has been blast- 
ed. As President Davis, of Hunter College, has said: 
“The claim that teaching is more refined, has short- 
er hours, involves less strain than office work is 
pretty well exploded.” The necessity of self-support 
is causing teachers to demand better pay, but self- 
respect is causing them to demand self-government. 
This is the next step. 
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Miss Kate Chegwin was born in Dundas, Ontario, her 
father being Jas. Chegwin, who came from Cornwall, England, 


and her mother, Margaret Will, of United Empire Loyalist 
stock. 

Miss Chegwin received her academic training in the Public 
and High Schools of Dundas, and her professional training at 
the Ontario School of Pedagogy. After teaching in Ontario she 
came to Alberta and in 1900 was appointed to the Edmonton 
school staff, which then consisted of eight teachers. 








MISS KATE CHEGWIN 


The first Edmonton school in which Miss Chegwin taught, 
stood on the present site of the McKay Avenue School, and 
consisted of three rooms—the original Edmonton School and 
two additions. When the work of building the McKay Avenue 
School was begun these buildings were moved out on the road, 
and while the work of building went on Miss Chegwin had 
charge of these three rooms and of two others which were 


cpened up in the old Presbyterian church, which stood where 
the First Presbyterian manse now stands. When the new 
school was ready for occupation Miss Chegwin was given her 
choice of teaching there or in Queen’s Avenue School, and 
chose the latter where some of her first associates in Edmon- 
ton were teaching. 

In 1909 Miss Chegwin was appointed teacher of music in 
the city schools; after holding this position for a year she was 
given charge of the Peace Avenue School of five rooms, which 
had been opened to serve the district now served by the Oliver 
School. When the Oliver School was built, Miss Chegwin was 
appointed vice-principal; she remained there as such until 
1914, when she became the principal cf the McDougall Public 
School. This position she still holds, having with her nine 
assistant teachers. And she certainly did induce those assist- 
ants to hump themselves, believe you us! 

It is interesting to note that the principals under whom 
Miss Chegwin has taught in Edmonton are: Mr. Geo. Bryan, 
efterwards principal of the Calgary Normal School; Mr. John 
T. Ross, the present Deputy Minister of Education in Alberta; 
Mr. William Rea, now a lawyer and chairman of the Edmon- 
ten School Board; Mr. Walter Ramsay, Edmonton florist; Mr. 
C. H. Russell, a lawyer of Wetaskiwin; Mr. J. A. MacGregor, 
an Inspector of Schools in Southern Alberta; Mr. F. S. Carr, 
the newly-appointed supervisor of schools for new Canadians 
in this province; Mr. H. Dobson, and Mr. Geo. Clayton, still 
methbers of the city teaching staff. 

Miss Chegwin has a vital interest in the work of the Ed- 
monton schools and in the welfare of the pupils. She has a 
strong sense of responsibility with a willingness to take the 
heavy share of the work; she has such unbounded faith in the 
future of our province that it must work for the country’s 
good through the lives of those young citizens who come 
under her influence. These qualities together with her devo- 
tion to duty, her mature judgment, and her exceptional ability 
as a teacher, specially fit her to be principal of one of our 
finest schools. 

Honors have been showered on Miss Chegwin by her fellow 
teachers of Alberta. She has been Secretary and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Northern Alberta Teachers’ Association, Vice- 
President of the Alberta Educational Asosciation, and Vice- 
President of the Women Teachers’ Club of Edmonton. She 
has, for three consecutive terms, been elected to the executive 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance as representative for the 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED—CAPABLE MEN AND WOMEN 
to represent the oldest Life Insurance Co. 
in North America and the largest Standard 
Life Insurance in the world. Lowest net 
premiums and most liberal disability 
clauses granted on equal terms to men and 
women. The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, S. A. Gordon Barnes, Pro- 
vincial Manager, 207-8 McLeod Bldg., Ed- 
monton, Alberta. ' 





10133 ~10Ist Street 
* EOMONTON 























PROFESSIONAL 


DR. D. MARION, Dentist, Hulbert Block, 
Whyte Avenue, Edmonton South. 








BOULANGER & BOISSONNEAULT, DRS.— 
Surgeons, have most perfect X-ray labora- 
tory. Dr. Boulanger, F.A.M.A., post grad- 
uate, Paris, London and New York hos- 
pitels. Specialties: Abdominal surgery, 
women’s diseases, G-U diseases. Dr. 
Boissonneault, B.L., M.D., post graduate 
Chicago adn New York hospitals. Special- 





TEACHERS AND STUDENTS! 


KEEP THAT SCHOOL-GIRL 
COMPLEXION 
BY PLAYING GAMES IN 
NATURE’S SUN-PARLOR 
We have every requirement for 
TENNIS, GOLF, FOOTBALL, BASE- 
BALL and all other CUTDOOR 




















ties: General surgery, women’s diseases, sp TS 
midwifery. Telephones: 1032, 2009, 81283; PCRTS 
hospital phone 82581. Office: 10011 Jasper 
Avenue, Edmonton. JOE DRISCOLL, LTD. 
S058 sme re. lh " D Fe 
ALLIN, DR. NORMAN—EYE, EAR, NOSE 19058 Jasper Ave. Phone 1035 
and Throat. 502 McLeod Bidg. Phone _ 
1226 or 31308. Edmonton. 
ROOM TO RENT A. J. HARRISON AND G. P. PAYZANT 
HERBERT J. AKITT D.D.S., L.D.S. 
COMFORTABLE FURNISHED FRONT , ‘ 
room to rent during July and August; con- CPTOMETINOTS AND SHTICIANS 118 Eighth Avenue W., 
venient and good car service. Suitable for ‘ ' , 
examiners. Terms reasonable. Breakfast if Phone Mane 128: Bighth Ave. 'W. ( ALGARY, ALTA, 


desired. Write Miss Bryans, 12609 107th 
Ave., Edmonton, or Phone 81057. 





(Opposite Pantages Theatre) 


CALGARY, ALTA. Res. Phone W4006 Office M5339 








“Mail Order Optical Service” 
IRVING KLINE 


10129 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 
Grinds His Own Lenses 


Specially Equipped to Handle Optical. 
Work by Mail 











OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS 
DRS. CHURCH, PLUMMER, AND 
SIEMENS 
General Practice 
Specialty: Nervous, Gastric, Rectal 
Diseases, Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 
Glasses Fitted. 

301 Grain Exchange, Calgary 
Phone M2787 Nurse in Attendance 














VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& COMPANY 


Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. 
Simpson, LL.B. Empire Building (Cor. 
10ist St. and Jasper Ave.) Edmonton. 
Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance, Inc., Thacker Bond and Mort- 
gage Company of Minneapolis, Cana- 
dian Dinant Coal Company, Limited. 

















D) AMOND S\WATCH REPAIRS 
ry \nencHAND BY MAIL 
OPTICIANS WF SILVERWARE 


10212 JASPER. AVE EDMONTON 

















DRS. SAWYER & HOLLISS 
J. E.S. McCLUNG DENTAL SURGEONS 



























































OPTOMETRIST , Edmonds Block, 12th Ave. and 1st W. 
Eyes Tested, Glasses Fitted, Etc. (Half Block from Public Library) 
PHONE M3 . é 
10216 Jasper Avenue W. — +n 
Phone 2856 EDMONTON, ALTA. 
FOR 
BOOTS and SHOES 
—S E E— 
BERING HERBERT TAYLOR 
“The Store of Guaré > ality 
MAKES “aio 
Phone W4930 
GOOD 803 17th Ave. Ww. . CALGARY 
GLASSES 
Alberta Corner, CALGARY DR. B. J: CHARLES 
DENTIST 
118A Eighth Avenue W., 
? CALGARY, ALTA. 
Office Phone M6084 House M5293 
W.J. NELSON & CO. 
Lethbridge, Alta. A. BOMONT & COMPANY 
Everything in Boots and Shoes and Hair Specialists—Cosmeticians 
Evening Footwear. ; : 
Consult us about your Hair 
cm , and Complexion troubles. 
Mail Orders Get Prompt Attention 
= Phone M6026 605 Ist Street W. 
Specialis‘s in Foot Troubles and CALGARY, ALBERTA, 
Prceper Fitting of Shoes Marinello Beauty Preparations. 
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Edmonton constituency—the last year by acclamation. A 

woman of high ideals, ready to sacrifice that ideals may be- 

come realities, and a friend who is ever staunch and true, 

Kate Chegwin has won an enviable place not only as a mem- 

ber of the teaching profession but as a citizen of this province. 
M. L. O. 


MISS MARY CRAWFORD, B.A. 


To be strictly orthodox we should use the time-honored be- 
ginning, “The subject of this sketch was born”; but in defer- 
ence to “the subject,” who is really very muchly out of the 
ordinary, we shall discard the favorite opening. An original 
rhyme which might commence with “Oh what a pal is our 
Mary,” or “Mary, Mary, quite contrary” would neatly express 
the prevailing sentiment among her confreres and consoeurs, 
but unfortunately our repeated attempts to complete the verse 
suitably have proved dismal failures; our lofty thoughts re- 
fuse to be fitted to metre and in desperation we are reminded 
of a little anecdote which may possibly be regarded as more 
or less apropos, though in a decidedy negative way. 

A certain negro mammy was once complimented on the 
good behaviour of her children. When asked how she man- 
aged to raise them so creditably, her reply was, “Ah raises 
‘em wid a barrel-stave, and ah raises ‘em frequent”! 

Miss Mary Crawford was born on a farm near Brampton, 
Ontario—and born to rule. We can put two and two together 
and figure that even as a small child she tyrannized sumpin 
awful over al] the rest of the family. In fact her big brother, 
now our worthy M.P. for Strathcona, does not deny that this 
is the real explanation of his mild and patient disposition. 

She showed even in her Public and High School days at 
Brampton her qualities of leadership; and during her Uni- 
versity course at Toronto she was honored with the highest 
position in the power of the women undergraduates to give— 
the presidency of the Y.W.C.A. Her boundless energy and 
sound common sense made her a most necessary member cf 
every committee of importance that was appointed for what 
purpose soever. (Rather neat, that “soever,” eh?) 

After graduating (1911) in Mcderns and History, she took 
her Normal training in the Faculty of Education, Toronto. To 
fulfil her obligatory vow to the Departmént of Education she 
taught the required one year in Ontario—on St. Jcseph’s 
Island, somewhere in the north end of Georgian Bay. Then 
her free spirit took its flight westward, or words to that effect, 


and for three years we find her in Wolseley, Sask. Imagine 
“little Mary” holding down the position: of Principal of the 
combined Public and High School! 

In September, 1916, began the last swelling act of the im- 
perial theme, when the Edmonton School Board heard about 
her and secured her services. The appointment stands on the 
minutes of the School Board in red ink: which is as it should 
be. She is recognized as one of the best teachers of History in 
the Province; and to equip herself still further in her chosen 
line of work she spends her summers doing post-graduate 
work at Columbia University. 

Miss Crawfcrd has been Vice-President and President of 
the E. H. S. T. Local Alliance, and -representative to the Ed- 
monton Board. At Easter, last, as a mark of honor and es- 
teem, she was made President of the A. E. A., succeeding Mr. 
Stanley in that important post. Many instances might be cited 
to show that whatever she has undertaken has invariably 
proved a success; but cne will suffice—the most outstanding 
of them all, to wit: the recent strike, of glorious memory. As 
President of the Local Alliance it was her duty to carry out 
the wishes of the body; and when they voted to strike, a her- 
culean task devolved upon her. None know so well as the 
executive who worked with and under her, how faithfully and 
well she did the work; none but her most intimate friends 
knows what a tremendous mental and physical strain it in- 
volved. The success of the strike was due in a very large 
measure—yes, almost entirely—to her clear thinking at every 
step, her grit in the face of difficulties, and above all her 
power to command willing service at all times not only from 
her executive, but also from every member of the Alliance. 

What greater satisfaction could she wish for than the 
thought of a great task ably performed—the consciousness of 
respect and admiration even from those who opposed her most 
bitterly in the fight—and the knowledge, though possibly this 
may be her first intimation of it, that among her fellow teach- 
ers she is affectionately referred to as “our little Mary.” 

E. L. L. 
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The New Age Encyclopaedia: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





Time was when the term “encyclopaedia” denoted a mighty 
array of ponderous tomes containing all that ever could or 
would be said abcut any and every conceivable thing: the whole 
field of available human knowledge was engirdled. But in this 
modern age of specialization an encyclopaedia may attempt to 
encircle merely a special field of knowledge; or it may em- 
brace the whole field of knowledge in a special way or for a 
special purpose. And so it comes that we have encyclopaedias 
for the generai reader, for the technician, or for the business 
man; for the busy man, young man, or dull man; for the very 
young person or high schcol student. The “New Age Encyclo- 
paedia” is a series of ten duodecimo volumes compactly writ- 
ten and neatly gotten up, edited by Sir Edward Parrott, M.A., 
LL.D. It is a compendium for the general reader of up-to-the- 
minute facts and information, and should be extremely ser- 
viceable for the busy teacher or the high school student. It is 
not too bulky to find a place on the teacher’s desk. 





LOCALS, ATTENTION! 


Send in your annual reports for the 


July issue. 
































SEND YOUR NEXT ORDER TO. 





| OSBORNE 


Calgary 


Alberta's Largest School Supply House 


| Why? Because— 


—We are School Specialists, 


—Our many years experience in the School Supply Business has taught us what 


your school needs are. 


—We furnish practically everything a school can require. 
—wWe are always on the lookout for new goods, new ideas, new. helps. 


—We are centrally located4this means a saving in carriage on heavy goods— 
on supplies it means quick delivery. 


—Our desire to please you, and our ability to do so result in SERVICE. 








TEACHERS! 


Get in line with the hundreds of your fel- 
lows who get their school supplies by mail 
from Osborne’s. 


KINDERGARTEN AND BUSY WORK SUPPLIES— 
New. lines constantly added. 


DIALOGUES, DRILLS, EXERCISES. PICTURES, 
for Art Study in the Grades; 6 for 80¢ postpaid. 


BASKETBALLS AND FOOTBALLS—Great for the 
playground. English. haad-sewn Basketball, will 
stand rough use. Price $8.50. Football, selected 
leather, good value. Price $5.00, 


PAPER CUPS AND PAPER TOWELS—Request your 
trustees to buy these. Not expensive. 


"Write for complete catalogue of school supplies. 





NEW MAP OF EUROPE 


This long looked for map is now ready. The 
boundaries of the various new states are clearly 
shown and are correct with latest information 
available. Size 60 x 45 inches. 

Price on plain roller 


On spring roller and board 














TRUSTEES! 


Your future as well as immediate needs 
should be looked after now. Nothing gained 
by putting off: 


SCHOOL DESKS— 
The Silent Sanitary Desk, both fixed and adjust- 
able types. 


The Commercial Box Desk, a great favorite in 
High Schools. 


The Moulthrop Adjustable and Movable Chair 
Desk—the desk with many imitators but no 
equals. 


Let us send you a booklet on the Movable Desk 
idea, the greatest educational advance in years. 





HYLOPLATE, GLOBES, MAPS, 
SECRETARY SUPPLIES 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 











F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta's Largest School Supply House 


CALGARY . 


- ALBERTA 
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‘MOYER? Ss 
Movable and Adjustable Chair ere 


“WHEN A BETTER DESK IS MADE—WE’LL MAKE IT” 


The Only | ~The Only 
Movable Chair § | = Movable Chair $ © 
that Allows | Desk in which $ 
Pupils to Enter _ - Both Desk and 
From Either : a. Chair are 
Side ) sctlene 


NOTE THAT THE DESK IS SUPPORTED AT BOTH ENDS. 
Made in Canada, by Canadian Workmen, for Canadian Boys and Girls 


When You Think of School Equipment 
: You Think of MOYER’S— 
Naturally—Why P 


Because we are the Largest Distributors of Educational Equipment Exclusively in Canada. 


Our three large Distributing Warehouses in Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmonton provide the schools 
of Canada with excellent facilities for obtaining “The Best in School Equipment” on short, notice 
and at Standard Prices. 





When you require any of the following, write us— 


SCHOOL DESKS SCHOOL HEATERS STATIONERY 

TEACHERS’ DESKS FIRST AID KITS SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS 
MAPS, GLOBES FIRE EXTINGUISHERS TEACHERS’ AIDS 
“HYLOPLATE” BLACKBOARD LABORATORY EQUIPMENT CLOCKS 

ART MATERIALS SPORTING GOODS PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES SCHOOL VANS SCHOOL SUNDRIES 











Our 1921 Catalog fe*now ready, Write for a copy. 


E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


100 Front St. West 10187 104th Street 110 Princess Street 
TORONTO EDMONTON WINNIPEG 











Henry Roche Printing Co., Ltd., ees Adams Bidg., Edmonton. 











